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Preface to the Fifth Edition. 



The following compilation of the musical ele- 
ments was prompted by the need of a book, 
which should contain uot only the necessary 
definitions, rules, and explanatory examples, but 
likewise (and chiefly) a sufficient number of 
exercises in the needful material of repetition, 
thus enabling the pupil to fix and supplement, 
through private application, what he had learned 
in the lessons. These exercises therefore form 
an integral part of the work, and render the 
same peculiarly adapted for self-instruction. 

No one desiring to make music intelligently 
can skip these exercises, especially where they 
have to-do with scales and intervals. 

The arrangement of the course of study is 
such, as its oral presentation in the elementary 
classes in theory of a musical seminary appears 
to demand. 



Tin 

It is taken for granted, that a practical 
course of singing, or of instrumental pla3ring, 
either has preceded or will accompany the 
present course. 

It has been the author's endeavor, strictly 
to observe the limits dividing elementary in- 
struction from the sciences of composition and 
music. 

The alterations in, and additions to, this 
fifth edition were suggested by the author's 
uninterrupted work as teacher, and his obser- 
vation of numerous pupils. 

The Author^ 



Elements of Theory. 

L 

Introduction, Ijearning the Notes. 

llli;h and Low Tones. 

§ 1. The differenoe between high and low tones should 
be illustrated during private teaching by playing or singing 
to the pupil. — At the piano the higher tones lie to the 
right, as the player sits, of the lower ones, the lower tones 
to the left of the higher. 

Root-names.— Root-tones.— The Octare. 

§ 2. Those names of tones, from which all others are 
derived, are called Boot-names. They are seven in number. 
They are called upwards (i. e. progressing from lower to 
higher tones): c, d^ e, f, g, a, h; downwards (i. e. progressing 
from higher to lower tones): 5, a, g, /*, e, d, e. These names 
are repeated upwards to the highest tones, downwards to 
the lowest, in like succession. E. g. upwards: c, d^ e, /; g^ 
a, h, e, d, s, f, etc.; downwards: c, h, a, g, f, e, d, c, h, O) 
g, f, etc. 

EXERCISE I. Write successions of root-names, up- 
wards and downwards, beginning at will with any root- 
name, and progressing to the next repetition; s. g. up- 
wards: a, b, e, d, e, f, g, a; downwards: a, g^f^s, d, c,h, a. 






Write successions of root-names, skipping every other 
root-name upward or downward, till reaching the one be- 
gun with. E. g.. «, g, 5, d, /; a, c, e; downwards: e, c, a, 
ff d, h, g, e. Thus, in the first series, e is skipped between 
d and /; a between g and b, etc. 

Write similar successions, skipping 2, 3, 4 or 5 root- 
names. E. g.. c, /; h, e, a, d, ^r, c. Here two root-names 
are skipped every time, d e between e and A « a between 
f and h, etc. 

§ 3. The tones designated by the root-names are called 
rooUtoYkea. 

The interval (distance) from a root-tone to its neod re- 
petition is called an Octave. 

Notes.— Clefs. 

§ 4 The written signs for the tones are called Notes, 
Notes are written ow, between, above and below five 
parallel lines, which together form the Staff: 



§ 5. NOTE. Distinction between Note, Tone, and Ee^ : we read 
tbe note, strike the key, and kear the tone. 

By the notes upon one staff only a part of the whole 
range of tones (which comprises 7 to 8 octaves) can be 
shown in a distinct and easily recognizable manner. Now, 
in order to indicate which part of the whole tone-range shall 
be presented by the notes of one staff, certain signs are 
fused, which are set at the head of each staff, and called Clefs. 

Three different clefs are in general use: 



(1) The Violin Clef fe for medium, high, and highest 
tones; *^ 

(2) The Bass Clef ^ for medium, low, and lowest tones; 

(3) The C-clef (variously written ^, ^, 5, 19), used 
only for medium tones. 



To present the entire tone-range, or a great part of 
the same, two or more staves with different clefs must be 
employed simultaneously. In this case the staves are joined 
by a Brace. 
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(Pianofoi'te music requires two staves for this purpose.) 

NOTE. It depends upon the aim of instrnction in each individual 
ease, how many of these clefs the pupil shall be drilled in. For piano* 
players, a knowledge of the violin and bass clefs suffices; for soprano 
singers the violin and soprano clefs; for altos the violin, soprano, and 
alto clefs; for tenors the violin, tenor, and bass clefs; for basses the 
violin and bass clefs. Composers and conductors must know all the clefs. 

§ 6. The naming of the notes depends upon: 

(1) the clef set before them, 

(2) their position on, above, or below the staff. 

The lines of the staff are counted from below up- 
wards, the lowest thus being called the first, the highesi 
the fifth. 



Between the five lines four Spaces are found: 



t: 



That part of a note showing its position on the staff, 
and giving it its name according to pitch, is called the 
Head, and is either black # or white ^. 

The line proceeding either upward from the right, or 
downward from the left side of the head, is called the 

Tail or Stem f J | J. Certain notes have none. 

1* 



The short linet sometimes written above or below the 
staff, parallel to the lines of the latter, are called Ledger 
Lines; the notes are written either npon or between them: 




i 




§ 7. Reading mosio. We say of a elef that it is on 
a line, when it makes this Une in any way prominent. The 
violin olef surronnds the second line by its first flourish. 

Notes of the YioUn Clef. 
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e g b d f face gabedefgahe^ d e b a gf 

The violin clef is also called the G-clef, having been 
formerly written as a G, and gives that name to the line 
on which it stands. 
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Notes of the Bass Clef 
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g b d f a a e $ g bedefgabe f e d e b a g 

The bass clef is also called the F-clef, as it was for- 
merly written as an F, and gives that name to the line on 
which it stands, as marked by the initial point and the 
two dots. 

The ^ is nsed for many instniments, and also for 




female (children's) and male voices, especially for the tenors. 
The latter sing the notes an oetave lower than they (ao- 
cording to the table below) are written. The ^ is nsed 
for many instruments, and for male voices. 



Fonnerly the F and G-olefs, like the C-elef down to 
flie present, were written on yarioos lines. 

The C-clef is nsed on three different lines: 
(1) As Soprano olef, for a high female or ehild's yoioOi 
on the first line. 



^ffi^Bl 



w=^ 



rt=5 
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eegbd dfae efgahcd bagf 

(2) As Alto clef for a low female or a ehild's voiee 
and eertain instruments, on the third line. 



^ 



^m^ -rf^-H^ 
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H 



f a e e g g b d f a b e d e f g e d 

(3) As tenor clef, for a high male voiee and certain 
instruments, on the fourth line.* 



m 
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^^ ij. 



dfaee egbd f g a b e d e ehag 

Musical notation shows the mutual relations of the 
notes with reference to pitch hy their position, so that in 
the same clef a note placed higher represents a higher tonOi 
one pUiced Uncer a lower tone. (Exceptions later.) 

The whole range of tones used in music is di^nded 
into octaves from one C to another, which octaves are 
named Contra - octave, Great or First octave, Small or 
Second octave, etc., as shown in Table, page 7. Alphabet- 
ically, the tones of the great octave are written in capital 
letters, as in lowest line of the Table, the small octave in 
small letters, the higher octaves in small letters with one 

• Formerly the C-def was also nsed oo ^e seooad line as mesio* 
soprano clef. 
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or more points to the right {c', c", c'", etc.), one or more lines 

above {c, c, c, etc.), or with small figures (c*, e?*, c*, etc.). Fot 
the contra-octave and double contra-octave these marks are 
placed below the capitals 0, C; C,, C„; C^, C^; etc.). The 

position of the individual tones in the entire range can thus be 
precisely designated ; we say double contra- C'; contra- (7; great 
C; small C ; middle (or one-lined, or once-accented) c ;^ two- 
lined (twice-accented) c; three-lined (thrice-accented) c, etc. 

Where clef and staff change together, at beginning of a 
new line, the new clef must be set, not only at the head of 
the new staff, but at the end of the old oae. 

§ 8. To avoid too many ledger lines above the staff, 
the highest notes are usually written an octave lower, and 
the sign S'^'^'^ or 8va- — ^'^ (air ottava) set iibove 
them, which shows that the notes are to be executed an 
octave higher. The wavy line ^^^^^^ ig continued until 
the notes are again to be executed as written, where it 
stops with a line drawn downward '^'^-^^ or at the 
word loco (= place, t. e. pitch as written). 

To avoid too many ledger lines under the staff, the 
lowest notes are written an octave higher, and the same 
sign, adding the word hassa, thus: 8 or 8va hassa"^^"^'^'"^^ 
(low octave), is set beneath, showing that the notes are to 
be executed an octave lower. At the end the line is drawn 
ipwards, or the word loco written. 
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Instead of a wavy line a dotted line sometimes occura. 
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§ 9. The notes are not aU to be read at one sitting. 
but gradually to be practiced after the sections of the fol- 
lowing exercise till great fluency is attained, at the same 
time proceeding further. 

EXERCISE 2. Read the following notes in each of 
the clefs to be learned. 

I J r J r J r J t-i-L ) f J -f=i ^ 



n^+jT-rr^p -UL^ r J r ri 
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The following Hnes are to be read only in the Bast 
and Violin clefs. 
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REMARK. The posUion of the note as a sign of pitch being 
fixed by the lines and ledger lines, and the spaces be- 
tween them, and the stepwise progression of the tones 
as wiitten therefore alternating continually between 
lines and spaces (while two adjoining lines or spaces 
always skip one degree), it is consequently easy to 
calculate all notes in any clef from one given note. 
But, as the notes should be memorized^ a premature 
pointing out of this easy aid to calculation (which 
many beginners hit upon themselves) is not advisable. 
The pupil, trusting to this aid, would be too apt to 
avoid the eflFort of memory, and would in consequence 
never attain proper fluency in reading music * Still, 
on account of the rarely occurring and therefore easily 
forgotten highest and lowest tones, and likewise as a clew 
to strange clefs in case of need, we call the attention 
of those already practiced in reading to this expedient** 

The Notes.— The Dot— The Triplet. 

§ 10. The value (dui*ation) of tones is indicated by 
the shape of the notes. Those kinds of notes occurring 

* Like children who, never having learned the maltiplication table 
80 thoroughly that they need not stop to think when using it, are never 
able to reckon quickly and correctly. 

** The ledger lines and their spaces are thns an extension of the 
itafT, to be counted down and up with the same, the lines above the 
staff as its upward extension, those below as its downward extension. 
Herefrom results an accessory exercise promotive of insight into the 
system of notation, t. e, the naming of lines or spaces taken at random, 
one line or space being given. E, g. given, third line (f). Q,: Name 
the note on the second line above staff. Ans.: g. — Q.: Name the five 
lines. An8,: Jhd'f-Ore. — Q.: Name the note below the. second line under 
the staff. Ans,: d. — Q.: Name the four spaces, etc. — We have, moreover, 
the result, that the bass and violin clefs together form an extended or 
Grand Staff of eleven lines, from which the middle line (c^) is dropped 
for the sake of cleames8.^-It is wrong to write the ledger lines slant- 
ingly, because their significance as a continuatioii of the staff loses in 
perspicuity thereby. 
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moBt frequently are whole, half, quarter, eighth, and six- 

laenth-notes. 

A Whole Note oonsists of a (so-ealled) white head. ^/^ 
A Half-note oonsists of a white head and a tail [ J 

A Quarter-note consists of a black head and a taiL f j 
An fSghth-note consists of a black head, a tail, and 
one hook at the end of the tail, p J^ 

A Sixteenth-note oonsists of a blads head, a tail, and 
two hooks at the end of the tail p ^ Where several 
notes having hooks follow each other, their tails are united 
by a stroke or strokes (stroked together) inclining in direct 
tion from the first to the last note. 

1^ 



Instead of — P— :;— <^— we write 



^ 




Instead of B C 5- "C f i >^ we write 



How many notes are thus to be connected, depends 
upon the division of the measure (see Section lY). In vocal 
score only those notes beloDging to one syllable are united. 

The relation of the notes through their shape to the 
length of tones is called their value. 

Table of Note-values. 




J 






# 4 4 4 4 4 

Following in the above only the notes joined by braee% 

elearly perceive that 

One Whole note »= two Half-noteSi 

,1 Half-note =s „ Quarters, 

,1 Quarter-note ». „ Eighths, 

n Eighth-note ^^ „ Sixteenthii 
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§ 11. Notes representing a longer duration are said 
to be of higher value than those representing a shorter du- 
ration, and termed notes of hwer value. E. g. half-notes 
have a higher value than quarters, but a lower value than 
whole notes. 

§ 12. There are likewise notes representing a still 
shorter duration than sixteenths; these, like those in the 
table, are so ordered, that eaoh shorter note of the series 
has half the length of the one preceding. Thus the notes 
next after the sixteenth in value are the thirty-seconds, 
followed by the sixty-fourths, etc. Eaoh such note is dis- 
tinguished from the series above by the addition of a hook 
to its taiL 

J( sixteenth-notei 

J ^ thirty-second-notOi 



R R ^ sixty-fourth-notei 



etc. 

When the hooks of a group of notes are stroked to- 
gether (oomp. § 10), any hooks not so united also take the 

form of short strokes ST5 .TT? etc. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

§ 13. There is yet another note, though seldom used, 
which has double the value of a whole note, namely the 
Breve (nota brevis) M or ||fi^|; it occurs frequently in an- 
cient music, and sometimes in modern, especially ehurch- 

music. 

§ 14. All kinds of notes being divisible by 2, it fol- 
lows that other than double valius must be represented by 
combined notes. Notes are combined by a tie ^ — ^ passing 
from head to head. Notes of like pitch, connected by ties, 
represent a single tone of the value of all the notes so 
joined. The tone in question is therefore to be held (i c 
not sounded or struck again) as long as the opmbined valnt 
of all the connected notes requires. 



lb 



la 




% _ % 



§ 15. A Dot after a note (e. g. J ) prolongs its value 
by half. The dotted note is an abbreviation of the most 
eommon combination of notes to tone-values divisible by 3. 

= w*. C/i) 









etc. 



When the first dot is followed by a second, the hitter 
adds, to the total tone-value, half the value of the first dot 



J.. = JJ^J" cu) 
J" = -_0 (7i.) 



The second dot has^ therefore, half the value of 
the first. 

Each following dot adds, to the total tone-valaei half 
that of the preceding dot 

«... = ^_J J^*^ ("/s) 

Each successive dot has> therefore, half the value of Hke 
one just before. 

It follows, that the total value of the dots after a note 
equals the value of the note itself minus that of the last 
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dot, the Talne of note and dots eombined being equal to 
doable that of the note, less the value of the last dot 
More than three dots are not used. 

EXERCISE 3. Read the following notes, naming 
their values. 
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1 J^* \J B=^^ 


-4^ — fe — 1- 
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-N rjm 
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Dotted notes, espeoiallj in written solutions of this 
Exercise, should first be changed into tied notes, €* g. &.. 

^ whole, half, quarter (^ J J) -« 1*/^ or \. 

EXERCISE 4. Write note-values corresponding to 
the following: \, •/,,, 7.,, \, "Ae, "/as, l^'/e*. 3V.t 



•1 



/ssf 7i6f fit Ai"^ 'n ti^d notes, and then where prac- 
ticable by setting ft*om one to three dots after the 
last note. 

REMARK. The writing and copying of notes being a vain- 

able aid in learning to read music, we append the 

ehief rules for correct notation. 

(1) The pen is to be held parallel to the sta£f-Iines. It 

thus rests on the tip of the middle finger towards 
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the forefinger, near the nail. All pressure is exerted 
by the thumb, from above, upon the pen-holder. The 
forefinger operates against the pressure of the thumb; 
the ring and little fingers serve as a rest for the hand. 

(2) The black heads of the notes are always formed 
by a single strong pressure of the thumb, the white 
notes by two strokes, thus ^ ^ «« ^. The tails are 
always eonmienoed at the top. Quarters and Halves 

are written i '* =J7^* T =.J. 

(3) The notes below the third line have their tails to 
the right and turned upward: 



^^ --zdrzirJ: 



t 



-a — 
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The notes above the third line have their tails to 
the left and turned downwards: 




Notes on the third line may have their tails either 
turned up on the right or turned down on the left. 



13. €^ or 



3 



(4) Several notes to be struck together, on the same 
staff, have one tail in common.* The place of the 
tail is decided by the minority of notes, or those 
fiurtbest from the third line.** 
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* Notes loanded simaltaneously are written one ahwe ibi o4ber, 
those sotnded saccessiyely are set one afUir the other. 

** !*:4ote-heads as printed are slanting, as written horizontal. The 
conditions for print and handwriting are essentially different, •• the 
printed notes lack the individuality of written ones. 



(5) When two notes to be* sonnded together must be 
elearly distinguished, on one staff, as belonging to 
two different parts, the note in the higher part has 
its tail turned up, that in the lower its tail turned 
down. 
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The last note belongs to both parts. 

(6) The Violin clef is not begun at the lowest point, 
but with the scroll of the G-line.— The Bass clef 
is begun on the F-line. — Ties are placed commonly 
on the head side. — The hooks of the smaller notes 
are always turned to the right and towards the 
head of the note. 

(7) When, in a long series of notes, especially smaller 
ones, a particular direction of the tails predom' nates, 
the same is applied to all the notes, as continual 
change of direction in such figures confuses the eye 
and impedes reading. 

(8) As ledger lines show the distance of the note from 
the staff, they cannot be further removed from the 
latter than is the note itself. Above the staff there 
are therefore no ledger lines over notes, and below 
the staff no ledger lines under notes. Pupils often 
blunder in this. Ledger lines being counted like 
staff-lines (p. 10, note 2), each ledger line counts 



for all notes above 



""I 



g^j^ 



for instance, the line through the head of a" counts 
also under c"\ and the lines through a" and e'" 
count under /*'". In this regard not only beginners 
make mistakes, by giving to each note its peculiar 
lines; as in our example, for a" one line, for e'" 
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two more above, for f" three more above that 



■»• thus writing a", «"', e"" instead of a\ c"\f"\ 



§ lb. By using the dot, notes of higher value are 
formed, equal in length to three notes of the next lower 
value. 
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However, it sometimes happens that one is obliged, 
without being able to employ a dot, to form notes of lower 
value, three of which must equal one note of higher value. 
In this case we take three notes of the kind next in value 
below the larger note, and set over or under them a slant- 
ing 5. jE7. ^., if we are to write three notes of like value, 
and together equal in value to a half-note, we employ three 
quarter-notes, marking them with a slanting S. 



"•S 



^ 



-&- 



F 



T>,' rs 



U 



3 I 



f 



Such groups are called Triplets. Thus ^ = J J J, 

3 

J=JJJ, J= JJJ etc. Two ti-iplet-notes may also be 
3 3 

combined as one note of higher value: J = JJ or J J; 
^ = ^ J or <J 0; etc. 

3 3 

Triplets in half-notes are properly ^'third-notes", triplets 
in quarters "sixth-notes", triplets in eighths^'twelfth-note»'*| 
etc., but are never named so. 
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In a long series of triplet figures, the sign 3 is written 
only a few times at the beginning, or in doubtful places. 

The performance of triplets is peculiarly difficult when 
notes of like denomination, but of regular length, are per- 
formed at the same time: 



1& 



^^ 



^^^-^ 



or notes of the next lowest denomination: 







Here the musical feeling must hold fast to that note- 
Talue which stands above both those employed, carrying on 
the two different subdivisions simultaneously, yet indepen- 
dent one of the other. A thoroughly conscious subdividing 
is possible only in a very slow movement. 
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J 



f 



t 



-^- 



m 



i 



s 



f^ 



-t9- 



I 



§ 17. If to a note of higher value 5, 7, or any other 
number of notes of less value are to be cofinted, that can 
neither be developed from the table nor represented by 
triplets, they are written in the kind of notes nearest them 
in YBluQt and marked with a corresponding slanting figure. 

•=JJJJJ 

J = -77771 



J= 



10 
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We proceed siinilarly when, in exoeptional eases, an 
even number of notes of lower value fall upon a dotted 
(tripartite) note; e. g. when 2, 4 or 8 notes fall upon a 
dotted half-note (a three-quarter note). 

■J- 



#1 jiL ^' — II ^* 11 fi^* — -J- — II 



A slanting figure is therefore the sign for irregular 
subdivision. 

Instead of the slanting figure, a figure under a slur 

was formerly always (and is still sometimes) employed ^ ^ # • 



I I 



That this slur may not be confounded with the Tie (§ 14), 
or the Legato slur (§ 100) modem musicians write it shorter 

than these last, thus 8, 2, 17. In very complicated cases 
<he Bracket B is used instead of the slur. 

Bests. 

§ 18. The signs of silence corresponding to the various 
notes are called Rests. For iustance, where an interval of 
silence equal in length to the value of a half-note is re- 
quired, the corresponding sign is called a half-resL 



Double Whole Best 



Whole Best 



Half-rest 



I (or f) Quarter-rest 
If Eighth-rest 

J} Sixteenth-rest 
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The Double Whole Rest blocks the entire spaee between 
two lines, and is usually set between the third and fourth. 

The Whole Rest hangs from a line, usually the fourth. 

The Half-rest lies on a line, usually the third. 

The other rests are to be so written, as fully to fill 
the intenral between the second and fourth lines. 

Should it be necessary, from oyerfilling of the staff, to 

write a Double Whole, Whole, or Half-rest above or below 

the lines, the use of ledger lines is required for the sake 

of olearnesa. 

1 

22. 



^^m 



I 

Rests for lesser tone-values than sixteenths take as 
many hooks as the corresponding notes; e. g. thirty-second 

rests take three hooks 3 like the thirty-second note b* 

Sixty-fourth rest 






Hundred and twenty-eighth rest 



The hooks of several rests are not stroked together, but 
ihe hooks of notes separated by sliort rests are so joined: 






Rests may be dotted 



Triple Whole Rest 
Triple Half-rest 



Hke notes, «. f. " Triple Quarter-rest 

!• Triple Eighth-rest 

1 Triple Sixteenth-rest 

^ Septuple Eighth-rest 



Dotted rests are, however, but little used (§ 93). 
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EXERCISE 5. Write rests of the ftollowing vilues: 

v. *U V. Vi •/. •/• •/.. '/i. Vi "/„ "/t. % "/i.. 

Rests oorresponding to triplets are treated like the 
notes. 



23 5 3 3 
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For a number of triplets, having the full value of 
larger note, the rest corresponding to this latter is set 






^i 



m 
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§ 19. The notes of every piece of music are divided 
by perpendicular lines into little sections of equal note- value. 
These sections are called Measures^ the dividing lines Bar$. 
(Comp. IV,. § 75.) 

The Whole Rest is used as a rest for whole measureS| 
even when they have a value unlike that of a whole note, 
and is therefore also called Measure Rest. E. g., if a mea> 
sure contain but three eighth-notes, a pause of that length 
ii nevertheless indicated by a whole rest 
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The same occurs when the measure contains more than 
a whole note, «. g. when it has a value of nine eighths. 

However, in Vs? ^Vs? ^Iv */« ^^^ */i ^^^ many composers 
write instead of the whole rest a dotted whole rest, or a 
doable whole, or dotted double whole rest 

When a piece of music is performed by several personSi 
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eaoh one receives his share of the whole, his part, in a 8<y 
parate copy. Where sach a part has to pause, the number 
of whole measures to be paused is designated by figures. 
Under these is set, either a single or double thick stroke, 
or a number of double-whole and whole rests ooiTCsponding 
to that of the measures paused ; this latter, however, only 
for pauses of not over 12 measures in extent. Double-whole 
rests are then stroked together in pairs. 




3 



9 
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A Pause in all parts is styled General Pause (G. P.)b 



n. 



Ohromatic Signs. Scales. 



Whole Tone.— Semitone (Half-tone). 

§ 20. The semitone is the smallest interval between 
two tones. By "semitone" therefore we never understand 
any fixed pitch, such as c or cjf, but the interval between 
two tones approaching each other as closely as possible. 
On the keyboard, the places where semitones lie are dis- 
cernible from the fact, that between two keys no other liesi 
either white or black. 

In the series of root-tones> the semitones lie between 
e and f, b and c. 

* 

§ 21. The two tones bounding a semitone are like- 
wise termed a semitone; e. g, we say, the semitone e-f. 

§ 22. The interval of two semitones is called a Whole 
Tone, whether the semitones belong to two successive de- 
grees or to a single degree; for instance g-a, cb-c| 



Chromatic Signs.— Enharmonics. 

§ 23. A Sharp ((() before a note raises it by a semitonek 
When spoken, this raising is expressed by adding the 

word sharp to the root-name of the note, thus: c-sharp^ 

itsharp, e-shaiTp, etc. 
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Q '^' , , . , —-41 



eft d^ ejl f^ g^ aS 6)) cjl 



§ 24. A Flat (b) before a note lowers it by a semitone. 

When spoken, this lowering is expressed by adding 
the word fiat to the root-name of the note, thus: e-flat, 
(•flat, o-flat, eto. 

cb db eb f? g^ ab 6b cb 



Exercise 6, 1, is to be read here. (See below.) 

§ 25. Sharps and flats, and also the signs explained 
below in §§ 26 — 30, bear the common name of Chromatic 

Signs. These signs affect (modify) the note to which they 
belong to the end of the measure wherein they occur, i. e. to 
the next bar. B. g. 



^• ^=M^^ 



3=s 



EfE^ 



^^ 



m 



to be read d c^ a g^ a h e^ d &b f (b e 6b ^ db 

Bead Exercise 6. 2. 

§ 26. To cancel the effect of a S or > within the 
measure^ the Natural (sometimes called Cancel) is required. 

A Natural (t|) before a note annuls the effect of a 
Sharp or Flat, restoring to the note its original position 
and name. 
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S 



?=Mr=^f^ 



e> 



ell 



Read Exercise 6, 3. 

§ 27. A Double-sharp (») before a note raises it bj 
A whole tone. 

When spoken, this raising is expressed by setting the 
word double-sharp after the root-name of the note, thus: 
e-double-sharp, c2-doable-sharp, etc. 
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cx die 6k fa g^ ax h\ 



ex 



§ 28. A Double-flat before a note lowers it by a 
whole tone. 

When spoken, this lowering is expressed by adding to 
the root-name of the tone the word double-flat, thus: c-double- 
flat, b-double-flat, a-double-flat, etc. 



«^- fe |=^^^^3^^,h> a ^E^ L j ^ 



cl* dW ebb fV? pbb abb 6bb ebb 

Read Exercise 6, 4. 

§ 29. A Double-natural before a note annuls the effeet 
of a X or bb, restoring to the note its original position 
and name. [A superfluous sign ; the j} suffices. Tr."] 




ex et| d» 



d)h dt 



§ 30. The signs % and If^ annul one sharp of a « 
and one flat of a bb respectively, but leave the other k 
foree. 
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^ ^^ 



^x g% 6bb 6b 
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Where notes chromatically altered are tied over a bar, 
(§ 14) most composers do not repeat the chromatic sign 
ia the new measure, unless with the latter begins a new 
staff or page. 




But when, as in the last measure above, the tone chro- 
matically altered is repeated directly after the tied notes, 
it must again take the chromatic sign. 

Other composers, among them Wagner, repeat the chro- 
matic sign of the tied note after each bar. 

Read Exercise 6, 5. 

EXERCISE 6. HerCf as in all subsequent reading-exer^ 
cises where no bars are given, the chromatic signs alter only 
those notes before which they stand, and do not affect their re- 
petitions. But, where bars are employed, the rule in § 25 holds 
good; that iSj the chromatic signs remain in force till the 
next bar. 
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=p 
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tt? 



ic^. 



-^^ 



■^ 
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fe»5; 
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te3 



^ % 



^ |3 



h 



I t> > g 
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1=^ 



6h 
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* The sign G signifies, that each of the following measures 
tains the sum of foar quarter-notes. 
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3="^^ 



^^i^ 



??i 



^ 



BE 



i^ii^ 



(§ 30.) 
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EXERCISE 7. Read, play, and write out only In 
root-names, the following notes: 



SI 



W^ J 



W-TYflJ ,.J '^ ^ 



f^T T 'tfTfrF^ pi 



[JJi!HJ|L-N.^ji^jjftpJ.,J f fHijF^^ 







EXERCISE 8. (1) Write, and play on the piano, 
semitones above and below 

to root-tones (as c-c{|, o-b); to sharp or flat tones (cj)-c, 
cffh^y ^lt-^> c^*)j to double-sharp and double-flat tones 

(2) Write each root-tone and its derivatives formed 
by chromatic signs; e. g. 



86.^^^ 



:ggz:t[j{gz=l ^y ||g Rigy-i j||g 



KOTB. Manner of writing chromatie signst 

^ Hi I 7 (from below). 

||| ^ ^ ^ (both beginning from above). 

X  • \ 

S SI. Tones sounding alike, but differently named and 
written, like h and cb» c{| and c^b, etc., are enharmonic changes 
one for the others.* 



* The minute differences in pitch between notes enharmonicalljr 
exchangeable, which may be brought out on some instruments, or even 
transferred to keyed instraments, afi*ect neither our tone-system at a 
whole, nor the definition of the semitone ({ 20, 21) in particular. 
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In the following table the enharmonioally exchangeable 
notes are set in vertical lines. 
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Table of Enharmonic Changes. 



^=^ 



5 



i 



r* 



p-^-^ 



=;^- 



I 



^ 



:|±t.J! 
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W 



:S 



St 



S 



5K 



^^ 



?£r±=t 



t 



^ 



^ 



I 



2 



^T^ X 



5 



i^il- 



x#- 



2i: 




^ 



^ 



I 



:?7* 



W^ 



mt 



w^ 



t 



Fi*om this table we see that there are 35 notes, ap- 
portioned in threes among 12 tones of various pitch, ^ft-ab 
alone having but two. 

EXERCISE 9. Form the enharmonic changes 

(1) to the root-tones, the sharp and flat tones, and 
the double-sharp and double-flat tones; 

(2) of the Ave black keys of the piano with ^ and 
b tones. 

REMARK. The employment of enharmonics, and chromatic 
signs, leads to exceptions to the rule that the position 
of notes is regulated by higher or lower pitch. This 
18 not the case, firstly, when different tones come to- 
fether on the same staff-degree. 



*K 





m 



Here the same degree of the staff serves for notes of 
Tarious pitch. — Secondly, in case of enharmonic ohangea. 



*«-^ 



^ 



Here different degrees of the staff serve for notes alike 
in pitch.— Thirdly, in cases like the following: 
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In which the higher note corresponds to the lower tone, 
and vice versa, but which, however, can scarcely ever 
occur, because they run directly counter to the aim of 
our musical notation— clearness. 

§ 32. Of a root-tone and all its derivatives we say, 
that they belong to the same degree. For ex., c, cJH, cl>, c» 
and ebb belong to the degree c. 

Whether a tone he raised or lowet^ed, its degree remains 
the same. In musical notation, therefore, such raising and 
lowering is expressed only by chromatic signs. Thus from 
c may be derived, by raising, cj| and ca, by lowering cb 
and ebb; but by raising c we can never get <Zb, or by lowei^ 
ing it get h, blunders often made by beginners. 

By a semitone are raised: 

Root-tones by a ft 
Shai-ped tones „ ^ * 
Flatted „ n v ^ 



n 



Double-flats 



n 



« > 



B|y a semitone are lowered: 

Root-tones by a b 
Sharped tones „ „ In 
Flatted „ „ „ bb 
Double-sharps „ ,, }$ 
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By ft whole tone are raised: 

Root-tones by a m 
Flatted tones ^ n tt 
Double-flats ,, n t 

Sly a whole tone are lowered: 

Root-tones by a bb 
Sharped tones „ „ tt' 
Double shai-ps „ ^ t| 

The range for raising and lowering a tone belonging 
to any degree embraces, therefore, two whole tones. 

EXERCISE 10. Raise by half a tone sharped, flatted, 
and double-flatted tones. 

Lower by half a tone sharped, flatted and douhle- 
•harped tones. 

Raise by a whole tone flatted and double-flatied 
tones. 

Lower by a whole tone sharped and double-sharped 
tones. 

§ 33. A distinction is also made between chromatio 
and diatonic semitones. Semitones are termed chromatic^ 
when they belong to the same degree, as c-c||; diatonic, 
when they belong to two adjaoent degrees, as c-d]^.* Two 
cliromatio semitones in direct succession form a chromatie 
whole tone, as c-c)|+c|-cx. 

EXERCISE II. Form the diatonic semitones upwards 
and downwards to all root-tones, sharped and flatted 
tones, and perhaps to A, e», bpb, and ebb likewise. 

c d}^ c h, d e\f d ciH, e f e dJU, f g\^ f e, g a\^ g fjjl, a h^ 
ag^heh ajt.-cjt d c|t h% dJt e djji c«, ejjf ^ e^, d^ f^ g f e% 
g^ a g^ fiL, a% h djt g^ bill eft 5# ax.— cb d\^ cb 2»b, db ebb db c, 
«b A «b d, /> ^bb /> «b, ^b abb j^b A ab 6bb ab g, 6b cb 6b a. 
—fu gjli fu $^ c« dit c^ bu, 6bb ebb 6bb ab, «bb /bb ebb (ib. 



* The ehromatic semitone is also caUed lesser, the diatonic greater. 
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Within the bounds of our musioal notation (Table 
No. 38) there are 30 diatonic semitones. 

Form the whole tones in like manner. 

e d e h^, d e d e, e fH e d, eto.— cj) dji cj| b, dfji ej) dji 
dH, etc. — eb d}^ cb Wl^, d^ eb ^b cb» etc. 

There are 33 suoh whole tones. 

Within thie whole tone semitones are formed ehroma- 
tieaUy, ascending by raising the lower tone (C'cjji-d}^ descend- 
ing by lowering the higher tone (d-e2b-c). Changing semi- 
tones, whieh prooeed from and return to the same tone, are 
formed diatonicaUy, sac d}^c e h c, fjji g f% fii ejjl fjji, (2b ebb d^, 
db e d\^; wrong would be e cJH c, e e}^ e, flji f* fH, flU f f% 
ib d db, d\^ (ibb (2b. 

Form chromatic semitones, ascending and descend- 
ing, between whole tones of the root-tones, sharped 
tones, and flatted tones; the root -tones and sharped 
tones; the flatted tones and root-tones; ba e cfjid, d d\^ e; 

cjt c« di, di d cH; cb c db, (2b d\h cb; e eft/tt, f^fe; e^efjf^ei^. 
There are 28 ohromatio semitones. 



The Diatonic Scales. 

i. Major Scales. 

§ 34. By progressing from c to its ootave through the 
root-tones we obtain the scale cdefgabo. 



[|-^-,J.J->Lj^ ^ 



In this scale e-f and 5-c form semitones, all the other 
steps being whole tones. The succession of whole and half 
is therefore 2 whole, 1 half, 3 whole, 1 half, or, given only 
in figures, 1 1 V« 1 1 1 V«- 



4a 



1 I TT 1 1 1 i/_ 



/. 1 1 1 *A 



[ 
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Eveiy scale, in which the whole and half tones are 
thus ordered in ascending progression, is called a major scale. 

§ 35. The tone on which a scale begins is called its 
key-note or tonic, and gives its name to the scale, as C-major, 
I>-major, etc. It is also called the fundamental tone. 

The C-major scale, because containing only natural or 
root-tones, is taken as a pattern in forming the other scales, 
and therefore styled the Natural or Standard Scale. 

§ 36. The major scale is diatonic (t. e. progi-cssing by 
steps from degree to degree). The minor scale, to be treated 
later, is also diatonic. The essential feature of all diatonic 
scales is, that in tliera, whatever key-note be started from, 
all root-tones are represented in regular succession either 
by themselves or by their derivatives. No degree may be 
skipped or repeated, neither* may enharmonic changes occur. 
It follows herefrom, that other diatonic scales besides the 
enstomary major and minor scales are possible. . 

§ 37. To form the Major Scale upon a given Key-note. 

First method. 

Write the given key-note and the seven root-tones fol 
lowing in ascending progression. The last tone will be the 
root-tone of the key-note in the higher octave. 

Then write out the row of figures as in No. 43 (1 1 
^/j 1 1 1 Va)? ^^ *hat a figure may stand between every 
two notes. 

Now compare, beginning with the first two notes, the 
intervals between the successive notes with the intervals 
ealled for by the figures. Wherever an inteiTal is too wide 
or too narrow, employ a chromatic sign to bring it into 
agreement with the figures. The given key-note is of course 
invariable, neither can any note already altered be again 
chan<;ed. 

Result, the Major Scale of the given key-note. 

Examples. Key-note a being given, to form the 
il-major scale. 



^^ i 1 Vt 1 1 1 Vf 



Vt 1 1 1 Vi 

o-b ss 1 (whole tone) therefore correct L 

lh€ = V«i *oo nan*ow by V«? i^^^^se c by */j, to cj}; 

&-c|} — 1 ... 1. 

(-.jjl-d = */g, therefore correct • • . \/,. 

e-f = */„ too naiTOW by 7^; raise f by 7o? <^ /ll/ 

e./8= 1 ./..." ." 1. 

fi'9 = Va? *^o narrow by 7^; raise flr by ^g, to ^Jt/ 

/^8-^8 = 1 1 

gjjj-a = */«? therefore correct • . • */« 

-i-major scnle. 
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^^^ 1 1 Vi 1 1 1 Vt 



Key-note ab being given, to form ^b-major scale. 



^^^ 1 1 V. 1 1 1 Vf 



V. 1 1 1 Vi 

ab-b «= IV2? too ^^d® ^y Va? lower & by ^a? to 6b; 

ab&b =1 1, 

h]^'C = 1, therefore correct 1. 

^ = 1, too wide by ^a? lower d by ^2? to cfb; 

«-^b = Va Vr 

^^M == IV2? too wide by 7a > lower e by 727 ^o tfb; 

db-^b = 1 1. 

el,./" = 1, therefore correct 1. 

V n ^« 

too wide by 7a; 1^^^'^'>' « ^0' V-^? to ab; 

^i» = v. '••." v.. 

-4b-niajor scnle. 



f'9 = 1, 
^ = 1, 
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1 1 Vt 1 1 1 Vt 
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Sectmd fndhod. 

Choose the key-note, and fonn, aeeording to the for- 
mnla 11^/^111^/,, diatonio whole and half tones; 
e. g., key-note /», 1 ^8, 1 a|f, V, h 1 c% 1 d^ 1 eft, V, /•». 

EXERCISE 12. Construct by both methods major 
scales, (I) to root-tones, (2) to /|, cjji, cb, db, cb, 9\^, al^, 6b. 
The first method is peculiarly adapted for written, the 
second for oral, exercises. 

§ 38. The chromatic signs occurring in a major scale 
are not written, as in our examples, before each indimdual 
note, hut at the head of the whole scale, and are then styled 
the Signature of the scale. 

A-major. 

j M .. ^ <y -^ 
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iit^-major. 
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§ 39. The employment of the x and bb being pre- 
eluded in the signature, the total number of major scales 
ig limited to 15, namely: 

One major scale without signature, 
Seven major scales with sharps. 
Seven major scales with flats. 
The major scale without signature is C-major. 
The major scales with sharps, arranged according to 
flie number of sharps in the signature, are 
G-major with 1 8ha,rp, f% 
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7 
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The mtgor soales witb flats, in like order, are 
-^-nuyor with 1 flat, H>. 
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w 
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W 
1» 



2 flats, &b, eb. 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



w 

19 
99 
99 



h]^, ebi ab: 

&K e>, ab, db. 

^b, eb, ab, (ib, ^b. 

tb, tfb, ab, db, ^b, cb. 

tb, eb, ab, <ib, fl^b, cb, /b. 



The signs in the signatures must always be repeated, 
whether written or recited, in the above order, so that the 
signs contained in the scale next preceding are always 
named first in like succession, and the new sign then added. 
We should therefore never say: Cjf-major has for signature 
^f ^% ^% f% 9il> A)t' ^d ^' although all these sharps are 
in the signature, but: fjji, cjji, gj/j, d% aj|, ejjj, hjji, because the 
dgns enter in this latter order in the succession of scales. 
And as written 



not 



|r=^fc but 




The signs in the signature occupy the same places on 
the staff as the notes they affect. At the same time, one 
sign affects all octaves of its note on the same staff; there- 
fore no sign in the signature should be repeated in another 

octave, €. g. (wrong) g^ S— , for the upper of these two fjfiB 

already affects all octaves on this staff. 

Ledger lines must not be used for the signature, «. g. 



not 




but 



Three signature-signs should not lie in linei 



not 




^ 



but — J|ja 



8* 
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An exception to tliis nile Is made with sharps, fruui the 
third to the fifth, 




they being thus more equally distributed over the staff. 
With flats in the Bass clef a like result has been aimed 
at, in some later publications, by a rimilar placing of the 
last three, without, however, attaining: ^ satisfactory effect. 



Customaryi 



Attempted 
improvement: Bett<)r would Um 



=¥M 



When the signature is so changed in % piece that 
eertain of its signs become void, the same ?^\M be ex- 
plicitly cancelled. 







less correct zrz 



J^-major i>-major 



B-major ^b-major 



B-major 

Where a new staff is begun at the same ^ma this is 
written at the end of the old staff. 

EXERCISE 13. Write the signatures of all scales 
both in the Violin and Bass clefs. 

EXERCISE 14. The 15 major scales here constructed 
are to be learned by heart in ascending and descending 
order, and practiced until perfect fluency is gained. 
Similarly their succession and signatures. Read Exer- 
cise 2, providing it with signatures. 
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n. Minor Scales. 

A. Harmonic Minor Scdle$. 

§ 40. bi the harmonio minor scale the tones sneeeed 
eaeh other at the following intervals: 



«•$ 



1 V« 1 1 Vt •/? Vi 

-g — ^ 
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deseending reversed: 
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Thus between the sixth and seventh degrees there is 
% step (interval) of three semitones. 

§ 41. To construct the harmonic minor scale to a given 
key-note. 

This is performed, as with the major scale (§ 37), by 
comparing the series of root-tones with the formula in 
figures (§ 40) and correcting the former by the latter, or 
by constructing diatonically from the key-note upward. 

Examples. First method. Given key-note efjt. 

1 V« 1 1 Vt '/• Vt 



60-^ 



-s^-*- 



-r? G 



-gg <g- 



12: 



Result 
eomparison 



^ 1 V« 1 1 Vt % V2 

ison: 1- ^ u i> ^:~- S;;=^^g~yg=- ^ H 



F=1^=*^^^=^ 
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6i?en key-note ab: ^&? ^g' — ^^ '^— — zzz 
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Second method. Key-note f% 1 g% Vt ^* ^ ^» ^ ^% 

•/• d, % ^% V. /»• 

EXERCISE 15. Construct as above harmonic minoi 
scales (I) to root-tones, (2) to cjn, djji, f% gji, aji, eb, ab, kb, 
as given Icey-notes. 

Belative SccUea. Scales of like name. 

§ 42. The signature of every minor scale is like that 
of the major scale whose 

third degree in descending 
is the key-note of the minor scale.* 

C-major. 




il-minor. 



w 



^^ 



Major and minor scales with like signature are called 
rdaiive scales, il-minor having no signature, and serving as 
pattern for the construction of the minor scales, is termed 
tiie standard minor scale. 

The relative scales are: 

C-major — o^minor (no signature) 



fl^maj or — e-minor, 1 H 
I>-major — l»-minor, 2j| 
A-major-— /"Jl-minor, 3j 
£-major — cjt-minor, 4j( 
J?-niajor— ^JJ-iiiiuor, 5;$ 
Fjt-major — JjJ-minor, 6J| 
C|{-m«njor — a;j-minor, 7Jf 



J^-major — d-minor, 1^ 
jBl^major — ^minor, 21^ 
jBt^-major — c^minor, 3 b 
J.b-major — f-minor, 4b 
i)b-maior — bb-minor, 5b 
(?b-major — eb-minor, 6b 
C>-major- ab-minor, 7b 



^ The fact, that the minor scale can have no distinct signaliiN^ 
springs from the necesstity, that a like number of signs in the signatoro 
■uist also have a like signification. 
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The minor seales, arranged according to signatores, 
are therefore: 

Without signature: a-minor. 

With sharps: e, h, f% c% g% d^, aft-minor. 

With flats: d, g, e, f, 5b, eb, ab-minor. 

EXERCISE 16. Commit to memory names of minor 
scales in above order. 

EXERCISE 17. Name the relative scales to major 
and minor scales. 

EXERCISE 18. Learn by heart the relative scales 
given above in this § in the following order; first, the 
standard scales, next the sharp scales, and lastly the flat 
scales. 

§ 43. As the minor scales borrow their signaiures from 
their relative major, U happens, that the minor scale departs 
from its own signature in the seventh degree. This is always 
a semitone higher than shown by the signature. 

Thus the seventh degree in a-minor is not g, but g)t; 
in ^|-minor (5 D) not fH, but fx; in c-minor (3 b) not b[?, but b. 

Herefrom results an easy method of constructing the 
harmonic minor scales. Key-note and signature are known 
from § 42. The minor scales are constructed accordingly, 
with the sole deviation, that tJie seventh degree is raised by 
a semitone. 

EXERCISE 19. Construct orally, by this method, 
harmonic minor scales. 

EXERCISE 20, Learn by heart all harmonic minor 
scales until perfect fluency is attained. 

§ 44. In the harmonic minor scales the third and sixth 
degrees are a semitone lower than in the major scales of 
like name. Otherwise they are alike. 

FjJ-mjyor. 

te=d±dzn±rf'tjTl 

ait 4» 




Fjf-minor. 



1 4V jgi r f F^^iTfim 



B. Melodic Minor Scales. 

§ 46. The melodic minor scales diflFer from the har- 
monic therein, that they do not, like the latter, raise merely 
the seventh degree hoth in ascending and descending, but 
raise in ascending the sixth and seventh degrees, while in des^ 
eending neither of these degrees is raised. 



il-minor melodic 



i 



__^ |^-i^^^^g_^ , _^__ 
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1 Vt 1 1 1 1 Vi 1 1 V« 1 1 Vt 1 

Bb-minor melodic. 



^ ^j^^^zjun^z fJ. - -^ :z^ai:^ 



The melodic minor scales depart, therefore, from the sig* 
nature in two degrees in ascending, and not at all in des- 
tending, 

EXERCISE 21. Construct accordingly all minor scales 
given in § 42 as melodic scales. 

§ 46. The minor scale first treated of is termed har* 
monic because based on the fundamental chords of the key. 
The other is termed melodic because it deviates from the 

harmonic m lavor of melodii; progression. For it alters 

the unmelodio progressions •/, — ^^ upwards, and ^/, — •/, 
downwards, into 1 — 1. The harmonic scale is the more 
logical, as distinctly exhibiting our musical system. 

The table (pp. 42—43) again presents the material fot 
exercises Nos. 12—22. 
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BEMAKE. In order thoroughly to master these scales, and 
with them the foundation of all music, there is hut 
one method, namely, to sing them by heart to the 
names of the notes. 

§ 47. Those scales in which double-sharps and double- 
flats would necessarily occur are, it is true, excluded, and 
their signature is nowhere to be found; yet, as they occa- 
sionally are brought (by modulation), in part or in entirety, 
into pieces with the customary signatures, and their know- 
ledge being requisite to a deeper insight into the musical 
system, the student should practice their construction as well. 

EXERCISE 22. Construot (by § 37, second method) 
major scales to the following Icey-notes: 0% Djji, Ajjj, E^ 
JV, J5bb, EHf. 

Construct the relative minor scales (§§ 41, 43, 45), 
harmonic and melodic, to the above major scales. 

§ 48. The degrees of the diatonic scales are yarioush' 
designated; namely: 

First degree, written abbrev. I, Prime, or Tonic (fundamental), 

in C'-major e 
Second „ „ „ II, Second or Si:pertonic, d 

Third „ „ „ III, Third or Mediant, e 

Fourth „ „ „ rV, Fourth or Subdominant, / 

Fifth „ „ „ V, Fifth or Dominant, g 

Sixth „ „ „ VI, Sixth or Submediant, a 

Seventh „ „ „ VII, Seventh or Leading-note, b 

Eighth „ „ „ VIII, Octave, Key-note, Tonic, o 

The Dominant of each sharp scale is key-note of ttrnt 
next in order; the Subdominant of each flat scale is the 
key-note of the next. 

Chromatic Scales. 

§ 49. A scale progressing by half-tone steps is termed 
a ehromatic scale. Out of connection with compositions the 
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Table of all 

Minor harmonio. 
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diatonio Scales. 
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ssoending soale is usaally written with sharps, the descend* 
ing one with flats. 



'')5 



Construct chromatic scales ascending with root-tones 
and sharps, descending with root-tones and flats, e. g. fron 
e to e^, from e to e\ etc. 

In connection with a composition, the chromatic signs 
are so chosen that the fundamental diatonic scale remains 
distinctly recognizable. 



^i^Mkrrr'^^'^ ^^rn 



In general we proceed here according to § 33 on the 
chromatic semitones (formed in ascending by sharps, in des- 
cending by flats); however, instead of the sharp sixth we 
customarily write the flat seventh (as above, a for ^x in 
going up), and instead of the flat fifth the sharp fourth (as 
above, ejji for f going down). Here we would recommend 
that major scales be transformed to chromatic by insertion 
of semitones. 

Keys.— Relative and like-named keys.— 
Modes.— Interconnection. — Circles of Fifths 

and Fourths. 

§ 50. Every composition bears the signature of one 
of the 30 scales tabulated on pp. 42 — 43. 

We say of a composition bearing the signature of any 
scale, that tY is (written) in the key similarly named. Under 
the term key we understand the relation of the tones to an 
individual tone as key-note. E, g., where a composition 
bears the signature of the JET-major scale (4 jt) we say: It 
is ^written) in ^major. 



4ft 



The term Scale Is used only of tones connected In 
stepwise succession; the term Key is applied to every spe- 
eies of tone-oonnection. 

The terms "relative^ and "homonymous* (like-named) 
are applicable to keys as well as to scales. 

The names of Degrees of the Scale given in § 48 are 
also applicable to the Key. (Comp. § 117.) 

Major and Minor, considered without reference to the 
other musical relations by which they are in practice al- 
ways limited, are called Modes. 

§ 51. Tlie signature in itself always leaves undecided, 
whether a piece of music is in a major key or its relative 
minor. For distinguishing this point, the safest clew for the 
beginner is the last lowest tone, which is always the Tonio 
of the key.* E. g., if a piece have 4 j} in the signature, 
and may, therefore, be either in ^-major or cjj-minor, look 
at the last and lowest tone; if this be E, the piece is in 
ii?-major; if C% in cj}-minor.** 




^ Exceptions are, at least, extremely rare. 

^ In works by masters of the last century we still occasionally 
find wrong signatures. E, ^., Bach, Sonata for solo violin, in 6r-mInor 
with one b; Haydn, String-quartet in C-major (Trautwe'n 68, Leipsie, 
19. 2, Paris, 1, 6) Trio of second Minuet, C-minor with tmo b; alio 
elosing Chorus of Bach's St. Matthew's Passion. 
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After a little practice the ear readily recognizes by 
thje tones, intervals (Sect. VII), and chords (Sect VIII), what 
the mode is. 

§ 52. M^jor or minor keys, whose signature di£fer by 
only one chromatic sign, are called related keys. For in* 
stance, C-major is related to Cr-major, ^t^-major to ^-major, 
C-major to JP-major, o-minor to e-minor, o-minor to (2-minor, etc 
In a broader sense, relative and like-named keys are also 
called related.* 

§ 53. The relationship of keys is of high importance 
in music; we shall therefore now devote to it the space 
necessary for a clear explanation. 

The interval between the key-notes of any two sue- 
eessive sharp keys (in major and minor) is always the same; 
fliat is, the key-note of the next is always a fifth above 
that of the preceding key. The same relation subsists be- 
tween the first sharp key, ff-major (e-minor), and the natural 
key of C-major (o-minor). Consequently, in the following 
two series all intervals are alike: 

C-mig., G-maj., D-maj., ^-maj., JB-maj., £-maj., JFtt-maj., CJJ-maj. 
o-min., e-min., ^-min., /"(t-min., cj^-min., ^H-min., (2||-min., at|-min. 

The intervals between key-notes of the seven flat keys 
are likewise equal, that is, the key-note of the next is al- 
ways the fourth tone above the key-note of the preceding 
key The same relation subsists between the first flat key, 
F-major (d-minor), and the natural key of C-major (o-minor). 
Consequently, in the following two series all intervals are 
also alike: 

C-maj.,F-maj.,JB>-maj.,i^maj.,ii>-maj.,i»-maj.,ff^-maj.,Cb-maj, 
o-min., d-min., ^-min., c-min., /*-min., 5|?-min., e|?-min«, ob-min. 



* For the sake of a clear distinction, the major keyt here are always 
written with capitals, the minor keys with small letters, althoagh thii 
practice is not universaL 
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Now, the fourth tone upward is like (is the octave of) 
the fifth tone downward. Therefore, in the last two series, 
each successiye key-note is really the fifth tone downward 
From the one preceding. In order to present the same 
relation in the last two series as in the first two, we merely 
need to reverse them. In the series: . 

C>-maj.,6b-maj.,I>l^maj.,il^-maj.,.^mig.,Bb-maj.,J'-maj.,C-miy. 
a|^-min., eb-min., 5|^min., /'-min., c-min., ^-min., (2-min.« o-min. 

each successive key-note is the fifth tone upwards from the 
one preceding, and thus the same relation is observable 
here as in the first two series embracing the sharp keys. 
Hereby we are enabled to construct a series including 
att the keys at intervals equal throughout, having C-major 
(o-minor) as their centre. 

C}? G\^ D]^ A\^ E\^ Bj^ F C O D A E B FJi CJH 

a\^ e^ h\^ f c g d u e b ftll ciH gJH dJU aiji 

7b 6b 5b 4b 3b 2b lb 1« 2J| 3{| 4# 58 68 78 

In these series we observe, that the three last keys,, found 
at the extreme right and left, are enharmonic exchanges one 
for the other, and therefore alike in sound. (§ 31.) 



gin = «ti 

58= 7b 



FJH = Gb 
dJU = eb 
68 = 6b 



C8 = Db 
a8 = h\^ 
78 = 5b 



Opposite roads here lead to the same goal; from which 
it follows, that we have not advanced in a straight line, but 
in a circle. This circumstance is decisive for a circular 
representation, which is alone suited practically to present 
to view the coincidence of the enharmonic keys, and also 
the relationship (interconnection) of all keys. 

This representation is styled the Circle of Fifths, be- 
cause, from whatever point one starts around either of the 
circles in the direction C-G or a-«, the next-following key- 
note is always the Fifth (fifth de^Tee) of the preceding key 
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(t e. forms with the latter an interval of a fifth, § 102), 
provided the enharmonio change be supposed to take plao6 
on one of the points doubly named. E, g. 



E B FJi 



2>b A^ jE/b eto. 



Circle of Fifths. 




This representation is also called the Circle of Faurihi^ 
because in following either of the circles in the contrary 
direction (C'F, a-d) every succeeding key-note is the Fourtli 
(fourth degree) to that preceding it (that is, forms with thci 
latter the interval of a fourth); for a fourth going up ia 
the same as a fifth going down. E. g. 
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m A, D, o, j^^ ^ ^^^ 

The Circle of Fifths is to be learned by heart in the 
following abbreviated order: 

(1) Major. G G D A E B Fjji = G\^ D\f A)? m^ B\f F 

(2) Minor, me h n ^8 g^ di^ = e\^ h]^ f c g i a 




We know already, that there is nothing to hinder the 
extension of the series of keys either way but the incon- 
yenienee of signatures; and that^ nevertheless^ some keys 
lying beyond Cjt, ai, Ci' and at> actually occur in eompo- 
ritions in oertaip modulations. 
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If we disregard tUs oonsideration, and, earrying oat 
the system consistently, extend the series of keys towards 
either side as prescribed by the chain of key-notes in fifths 
or fourths, we can reach on both sides, by the aid of en- 
hnrmonics, the starting-point C (a). 

C, O D A E B Ftji Cjf OJH Da Afi EiH BJH = C 

U, e b fJH cH giji dii aS ejjl ftj} /"k c« ^x = a 

C, ^ B\^ Ep A\^ jDb ffb C^ F? B?^ E?? AW DW = 

B, d g c f h7 e^ a^ d^ g? c? f^ h\h = % 

Presented in combined circles of Fourths and Fifths 
on page 49, the sharp keys outside the eirolea, the flat 
keys inside. 
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Abbreviations and Special Si^ms in Notation, 

Repetition ol Note-groups, -Tremolo 

§ 64 When a note-group is repeated, once or several 
tiroes, in precisely similar form and immediate succession, 
it is often written out only once, and the repetitions in- 
dicated by heavy diagonal strokes. 



».g 




fg== a 



instead of: 




^ 



IE 






instead of: 



^m 
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Tills procedure is sometimes employed for single notes 
or chords. When the notes are stroked together, an equal 
number of diagonal strokes are usually employed in the 
abbreyiation: 



«»-^^^ 



^^5^ 




When one or two whole measures are repeated, a dia- 
gonal stroke with dots is generally used: 
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The continued repetition of the same tone or two dif- 
ferent tones, and also that of similar or alternate doubled 
notes, in eighth-notes or a lower note-value 




may be more conveniently written down, by writing them 
in notes representing in value the total sum of the repe- 
titions, and stroking these notes in correspondence with the 
note-values called for: 
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i 



TIZjI^ 



SL 



instead of: 



instead of: 



^ 



s; 



H 
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When two quarter-notes without dots are needed foi 
sucli an abbreviation, the steins of the notes are omitted 
foi the sake oi' clearness, or the sti*okes do not touch the 



stem&r — H* g — would be taken for two thirty-second notes, 



or: 



^.y- signifies a fourfold repetition of these 



— two thirty-second notes. 



We proceed similarly with eighth-notes; Js| some- 
times H^ 

The two notes of higher value, employed to indicate 
the alternation of two tones, have, as may be seen above, 
when combined^ only the time-value of one note of their class. 

The alternation of three notes is seldom expressed in 
this manner. (Spontini, Vestalin, full score.) 



es 




signifies 




The quickest possible repetition of a tone or chord, 
and likewise the quickest possible alternation of two tones 
or chords, is called a Tremolo. The tremolo is indicated 
by several sti'okes above or below the notes in question, 
and by adding the word tremolo, abbr. trem. This latter 
is, however, often left out. In this case the composer must 
gee to it, that the performer be not led to execute notes 
of determinate value by insufficient stroking. 



trem. ^^, 



trenu 



»>#^»«»^^^^ ^ ^#>» 
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Adagio (slowly). Allegro (rapidly). 
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Pause.— Repefilion of longer Sections.— Bis. 

§ 56. The sign "^ or .^^ the Pause or Hold, signifies 
that the notes or rests oyer or under which it stands shall 
be dwelt upon for an indeterminate time beyond their actual 
value. On the bar, it indicates a rest between two measures. 

The same sign is sometimes used by older composers 
as sign for the close, instead of the word Fine (end). 

§ 66. Such sections or periods as are to be repeated 
are enclosed between the two following signs: 



^-i 



wiA connected staves: 



I 



or: 



m 



p 



or: 



-2. t. 

'. « 



At the beginning of pieces the first of the two signs 
is usually left out, as the second suffices to indicate the 
repetition. 

The repetition of whole movements is also indicated by 
Da Capo (from the beginning), abbr. D. C. 

§ 67. If a piece is to be played over from the be- 
ginning up to a certain place, this place is marked in one 
way or another, e. g. by /r^ or by Fine (end), or by a con- 
ventional sign, usually S^, to which the direction to repeat 
must direct the player. Thus, D. C. al /rs (from beginning 
to ^); D. C. (sin) al Fine (from beginning to end){ D. C. 
al S6* or al (to the sign). 

If in such case the Pause stands over or under a short 
note, the latter is, under certain circumstances, to be held 
longer at the repetition. In this case the Pause appears 
in both of its significations (§ 66). 
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If a piece is to be played oyer from a given point, 
this must again be marked in some way and the player's 
attention called to it; e. g., dal S6*9 or dal segno (from ^ 
onward, or: from the sign) etc. Or else the same (better 
the reversed) sign may be set without further addition, 
with like signification; ^ means, dal segno. 

The directions as to from where and to where a repe- 
tition shall extend are combined in terms like: dal ^ al ^ 
(from the 96' to the ^), or dal S6* al /r. A similar sign 
then serves for connecting the following section to the part 
repeated, e. g. the Coda (closing section). 

§ 58. Should it happen that an entire piece is to be 
repeated, it is designated by name, as Menuetto, Scherzo, 
la prima parte (the first part), with direction back to same. 
Thus, Menuetto da capo, la prima parte da capo, etc. 

§ 59. If in any part of a composition repetitions have 
occurred, which are to be omitted on repeating the whole 
piece, the phrase is added: (ma) senza repetizioni, or abbr. 
senz. rep. ([but] without repetitions). 

§ 60. When a repetition is to be made, irom which 
the last measure or measures are to be excluded, this is 
indicated by, la prima volta, Ima volta, Ima, I, or 1. (the 
first time); and that part, which on repeating takes the 
place of the above measure or measures, is marked la se- 
conds volta, llda volta, II da, 11, or 2; e. g. 
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§ 61. The immediate repetition of one or a few mea- 
sures is indicated by the word bis (twice) wi-itten over the 
same, but only in manuscript. 
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Appoggiatnra. 

§ 62.. Small notes preceding one of usual size are 
struck rapidly before the latter. Their value is subtracted 
from that of the preceding note or rest. (Comp. Chopin, JSJ-minor 
fetude). Where but one sucli note occurs, it commonly bears 
a stroke through its hook, as j^ jf. For short appoggiaturas 
smaller note-values are employed. 





^5 



i^ 







to be executed: 



^^m 




&^ 






The stems of appoggiaturas usually point upward. 

§ 63. The long appoggiatura. In old-style compositions 

{e. g. by Mozart, Haydn, sometimes Beethoven) often occur 

little notfts in the form of an appoggiatura without a stroke 

through hook. These should not be struck short before the 

main note, neither should their value be subtracted from 

the note preceding; but they appropriate the iSrst part of 

the value of that note before which they stand. As a rule, 

they are held as long as the note-value, which they represent, 

calls for: 

but: 

A , J Tr-TT-I 



^^'%^ 



EiB ^ ggE l 



executed: 



l l{f \ tf\f fH ^^^a 



In pieces where such long appoggiaturas occur, the 
simple, short appoggiaturas are always marked by a stroke* 
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As the long appoggiatara ean eyerywhere be replaced 
by a oommon note, and may very easily be taken wrongly 
for the short appoggiatura, and is therefore not only snper- 
flnons, bnt at times confusing, it is no longer used by modem 
eomposers. 

Tho Turn. 

§ 64. The Turn (o^) consists of fiye notes, namely the 
main note (written), the degree aboYe, the main note, the 
degree below, and the main note. 

If the sign for a turn be set over a short note, the 
aboTe five notes are to be in uniform time as a quintuplet: 



GA 




e9. 7^ r~ = ffi 



\ — I — t- 



acc. to 
others: 




Where a short note with turn is followed directly by 
the same note, the last note of the turn is omitted: 

70. 



'• r^ r r = ^e tti^ «' • ^-fg^ 



With short dotted notes the turn has reference only to 



CV9 C^ 



the note, not to the dot: f* ~ f l? when the value of 

the dot belongs to the next count of the measure. 
(Section IV.) 

§ 65. With longer notes in a slow movement the turn 
always belongs to the second part of the note, and should 
be set in the place where it is to be executed. In such 
case the main note is not struck again in the turti, which 
is thus limited to 4 tones; where the main note is imme- 
diately repeated it is struck, in the turn^ neither at beginning 
nor end, and the turn thus limited to 3 ^ones: 



71. 



m 



exeonted: 



Ji^ 



m 



,aL 



1 



ASL 



2C 



E 



JBtf. 



ZCl 
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1 




3 



r r gTrrr g 




§ 66. A ohromatio sign aver the e« afifeotB the degree 
next aboye the main tone; one below the #• affects the 
degree next hdaw the main tone: 



"• ^^- 




The sign for the turn, set perpendicularly or rerersed, 
is still occasionally used to indicate an inverted turn; the 
sign crossed indicated that the lowest tone should be raised. 

Trill.— Mordent. 

§ 67. A TriU (or Shake) is the extremely rapid and 
eren alternation of two consecutive tones: 



ete. 



The lower of these is termed the main tone, and 
written in the shape of a common note, in value equal to 
the length of the trill, as the main note. The sign for a 
trill, tr, is written above or below the main note; the time 
for which this sign takes effect is marked, especially when 
it extends over several notes, by a wavy or dotted line : 







.<5,±. 
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The trill begins upon the main tone, and ends \Tith 
the After-beat (turn), which as a rale is written out ia 
small notes after the main note: 



7A. 



i 



tr 






^z4d<t=? 



executed: 




or more easily presented: 




§ 68. Each separate alternation of the two tones of 
a tiiU is called a Beat, and is usually counted from the 
hig:lier tone. 

A chromatic sign above or below the sign tr affects 
the higher note of the trill: 

tr 



W 




§ 69. If a trill begin exceptionally with the higher 
note, this is set before the main note as an uncrossed 
Appoggiatura: 





§ 70. Where several trills occur in direct succession, 
flie after-beat, if not otherwise directed, is generally exe- 
cuted only after the last trilL In sueh eases the other 
trills close on the main tone: 



78. 



^m 



. ^4 




§ 71. Where several trills follow each other stepwise 
under a common trill-sign, as a so-called chain of trills, a 
stepwise transition is also effected between them in their 
execution, by alternately beginning one trill upon the main 
tone, and the next upon the higher tone: 



79. 









J 



f^ = 




In a rapid movement with short notes, the trill must 
be limited to one or two beats, and close on the main tone: 



80. 




§ 72. A short double appoggiatura, like a main note 
with higher neighboring degree, is termed a Mordent^ and 
is indicated by the sign ^. 



^^^m 



= =:st 



ifJu-L- i 



|:::^st 



^E 



With old-time composers, e. g. Seb. Bach, and occasion- 
ally with Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven as well, are found 
signs of embellishment,, now replaced by notes, whose ex- 
planation is left to the instructor in each special case. 

§ 73. Simile (abbr. sim.) [similarly, in like manner] 
signifies that the passage where it stands is to be executed 
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in the same way as the simflar one immediately preceding 
it, in which the execution is indicated: 



stm. 




Here the term simile denotes that the figures* in the 
two last measures are to be executed precisely like that 
in the first measure, wherein the execution is designated 
by the slur, the sf, and the staccato-dots. Segue may be 
written instead of simile. 

In theoretical works and old printed musio, the so- 
called Direct (>w) is often used to indicate what notes either 
follow just after a musical quotation, or (in oontinuous works) 
oommenee the following staff or page: 



^- \^ f i^ 



Here flie Directs show that the next following ehord is: 




Auxiliary Terms and TermlnatloTis. 

§ 74 EXERCISE 23. The following terms and ter- 
minations, belonging to the Italian language, and of very 
frequent occurrence in manifold connections in musical 
compositions, are to be memorized with their meanings. 



e, ed and« 

il, lo^ la, I' the (sing.). 

I, gli, le the (plnr.). 

uno, un, una a, an, one. 

non not. 

pij!i (pron. pew) more (sign of 



the.comparatiYe; piu fortOv 

louder). 
meno less. 
poco little. 
solo alone. 
troppo too. 



•1 



quasi almost, m if, as it were. 

ben well, fittingly. 

giusto exact, predse, appro- 
priate. 

assai very. 

molto very. 

tutti all. 

unisono in unison. 

con with; is combined with 
the article to col, collay 
coi, colle (with the). 



senza without 

— mente (adverbial termi- 
nation). 

— issimo (superlative termi- 
nation) most, very. 

poco a poco little by little. 

sempre always. 

— ino I (endings of diniinut) 

— etto( a little, almost 
maggiore major, 
minora minor. 



IV. 

Time. 



Measure.— Bar.— Time— Time-signature.— 
Counts of a Measure.— Initial Arsis. 

§ 75. Every piece is divided into small sections of 
equal time-value, called Measures. 

This division is made audible by accentuation (stress). 

§ 76. In notation these divisions are marked by per- 
pendicular lines called Bars, drawn through the staff (or, 
with combined staves, usually through all) at the end of 
each measure: 



I 
\ 






§ 77. With reference to the different note-ralues aal 
accentuation of the measures, different kinds of Time are 
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formed. Time is therefore the property of the measuie 
derived from note-value and aeeentuation. 

The time is indicated at the beginning of every piece 
in the form of a fraction, with no stroke between the figures. 
E. g^ if I stands at the head of a piece, it signifies that 
each following measure contains notes or rests equal in 
value to three quarter-notes. ' V 



Ji'i ' ^Ifi/^' 



'l'6< 



84. 




The time-signature follows the key-signature, but is not 
repeated, as the latter commonly is, at the head of each 
new staff or page, but set once for all at the beginning. 

§ 78. The equal parts of the measure, whose number 
and kind the signature shows, are called Counts of a mea- 
sure. Thus in I time the quarters are counts, but not half- 
notes or eighths. 

§ 79. The numerator of the time-signature expresses 
the number of counts, hardly without exception 2, 3, 4, 6, 
9 or 12. 

The denominator expresses the kind (note-value) of the 
counts, e. g. whole notes, halves, quarters, eighths, etc., the 
two last by far most frequently. 

§ 80. The usual species of time are therefore: 

228SS44669 9 12 12 
4248242488 16 8 16 



In place of the fraction J the sign n is used; for 



(he fractions ^, J, J the sign 3 



The last three kinds of time are called alia breve 
time, a designation properly applied only to { and J time, 
these having the value of a breve (b=4, § 13). However, in 
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modern nwnAo^ the tenn alia breve has assiuned the signi- 
ticntioQ of a direction to count or beat half-notes, and is 
liius even used on occasion, although wrongly, with I time. 
I time is usually called four-four time, sometimes with the 
addition, aUa hreve. 

§ 81. Measures having an even number of counts (2, 
4, 6, 12) are called binary (two-part). 

Measures with an odd number of counts (3, 9) are 
cjilled ternary (three-part). 

§ 82. Measures with a simple number of counts (2, 3) 
are called simple. 

Measures with a compound number of counts (4 = 2 X 2, 
6 = 2 >< 3, 9 — 3 X 3) are called compound. 

§ 83. Regularly accented counts are called strong, 
regularly unaccented counts weak, (strong or weak beats). . 

§ 84. Equal parts of counts are called subdivisions. 

§ 85. The incomplete measure often found at the be- 
ginning of a piece is called the initial arsis (Auftakt): 



«. ffa-j?i I r fx^p^gfO^ J ^ 



etc. 

The initial arsis must form, combined with the closing 
measure, a full measure, when a repetition takes place: 



■^ ij ^ii riJii-r^ 



rf l c^-rr i r-ill 



Inner Articulation. 



Accent or Stress. 

§ 86. Only the number of counts is of musical signifi- 
cance ; the choice of note-values depends upon the clearness of 
the style of notation. Thus 
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2, \ and all measures with two eoimts, 
J, *, I and all measures with three counts, 
J, 2 and all measures with four counts, 
*, I and all measures with six counts 
•re distinguishable only in the notation, but not at all for 
the ear and musical conception. 

On the other hand, measures of equal note-value but 
different number of counts (e. g. * and J, ^^ and ^) are dis- 
tinguishable by the accent. 

Accent is the stress or emphasis laid on special counts 

§ 87. Simple measures have but one accent, namely 
OD the first count (or beat). 

'rr Iff 

Compound measures are formed of 2 or 3 simple ones, 
and take, besides the accents belonging to the latter, a 
stronger accent on the first count, thus having a twofold 
accent. 

Simple measures contained in compound ones form sub- 
divisions of these latter. 



A 

4* 



r r r r 



A 

6^ 



g • P ^ P P 

ir^t 3 4T^i 



A 



• Ci' CiJ* Cf 

^r» TTTe TT^$ 



Double compound measures are formed from 2 or S 
eompound ones, and take, besides the twofold accent of 
these latter, a stronger accent on the first count, thus having 
a threefold accent 
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The simple and compound measures ejntained in the 
doable-compound measure form the subdivisions of these 
latter. 




fA4t4A4AA 

n i^fzifzi: HI lis ti/ ZJLT tif tif 

i S 8 4 5 6 7 8 • 10 11 IS IS 14 15 IS 17 18 18 20 81 88 88 84 86 88 IT 

8388.8 8 8 88 
1*8 18 18 18 16 10 10 10 10 



8 

10 ^ ^ 10 ^ ^ 10 



fl 



We peroeive, that the even numbers of counts are 
always divided evenly, though sometimes admitting of an 
odd number of divisions; 6 is always 2x3, 12 always 
2x6. Consequently 18 = 2 X 9, and 24 — 2 x 12. 

A double time-signature sometimes occurs. In this case 
the higher compound serves merely to express the division 
of the simpler principal measure. Thus in the 0-major 
Prelude (Well-temp. Clavichord, Bach) where the treble 
tune-signature QD indicates the division of the bass time- 
signature (O) into triplets ot sixteenths. The \lj in one of 
the ^'30 Variations" by the same composer, likewise indicates 
the division of the parallel time-signature * into 3x2x3 
sixteenths. As an independent measure \l would be in- 
eorrectly employed here; for 18 should be divided, as an 

even measure, as 2 X 9, that is, 2 X 3 X 3. 

6 
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§ 88. Table of the commonest MeamreJi: 



Even (bipartite). 

Simple: S J J i J J 



Compoiuul: (2 > 2) 
(2 X 3) 



A 
A 



^ ^ a ^ ^ it s 



Dnuble compound: (2x[2 > 3 J) 



12 



A 
A 
A_ 



A 
A. 



? I I J I I I I J i I 
^ ^ d d 4-4 S 4 6 d 4 4 



Odd (tripartite). 



^44 



8 # « # 



(3 X 3) 

^ .-^^^^ '^■wn™ ^^iP^ 



A 

9 \ 



This table is to be written out fronn memory, and 
carefully memorized by counting aloud and emphasizing 
fhe strong oounts. 

§ 89. The measure is divided into counts, the count 
into subdivisions. It is the office of notation to render 
perfectly clear the articulation of the measures and counts 
by a choice of notes conformable to the counts, and by an 
appropriate employment of separative and combinatory signs. 

E. g.j if a quarter-note as count is to be divided into 
2 groups of 3 notes each, we write and emphasize by 
secondary accents: 

3 . . S 



S7. z^ 





But if a quarter-note is to be divided into 3 groaps 
of 2 notes each, we wi*ite and accent: 



88. Id 
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And M a sextnplet (§ 17) the same notes are written 



rrmrZ without further distinguishing marks, whenever 
the oorreet phrasing as a double triplet i— — •— h or sex< 

tuplet proper j-* j-i ^ is apparent from the context. 

As a further example of such oontinuous division the 
following 24 sixteenth-notes in \ time may serve: 

tttt t ft f nt t tt t iff 9 n 9 



EXERCISE 24. (1) Which counts in the commonest 
icinds of measure (§ 88) are strong, and which wealc? 

(2) Accent 

12 given eighth-notes as \ measure, \ measure, and 
^\ measure; 

6 given eighth-notes as ' measure, I measure, etc. etc.; 

24 sixteenths as ^gS |, % and Anally as 6 in triplets. 

This exercise is to be done in writing, at the piano 
with great emphasis of accent, and by counting aloud. 

(3) Name the time of the following measures in 
lilce note-values: 



etc. 

Relatiyely strons; and weak Counts.— 
Time-unit.— Syncopation. — Bliytlim.— Rests. 

Bare kinds of Measure. 

§ 90. Every count and gubdivision is relatiyely 
strong, eompared with another whieh is less emphasized; 

6* 
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§• g.f in 2 time, the third eighth-note eompared with the 

fourth: k— .— w- 

1 a 8 4 6 § 

Every count and gnbdivision is relatively weak, eom- 
pared with another which is more emphasized; e. ^., in J 
time, the fourth eighth-note compared with the third. 

In Ex. 89 ahove^ in * time, the simply accented six- 
teenths are relatively strong, t. e. as compared with those 
having no accent at all, etc. In the same example the 
triply accented sixteenths are relatively weaJc, as compared 
with the quadruply accented first sixteenth; whereas they 
are relatively strong in comparison with those doubly and 
simply accented. 

The subdivisions of the measures (§ 87) stand in like 
relation to each other; those beginning with a stronger 
accent are relatively strong compared to others beginning 
with a weaker accent, thus in J time, I time, and ^ time 
the first half as compared with the second — in g time 
the first third compared with the last two. Relatively weak 
are the subdivisions beginning with a weaker accent as 
compared with those beginning with a stronger accent; thus 
in " time the fourth subdivision of three eighth-notes com- 
pared with the third. 

Counts, and subdivisions of counts or measures, are all 
included in the common term, Time-unit. E. g., in \ time, 
quarter-notes (as counts), eighths (as subd. of counts), and 
half-notes (as subd. of measure) are time-units. 

§ 91. Tones beginning on (relatively) weak time-units 
and held over (relatively) strong ones, are called Syncopations. 



90. 



^fef^=^ 




All notes above marked 1 and 2 are syncopations, 
written at 1 in the form of a single note, at 2 represented 
by tied notes. (Let the pupil prove it in each ease). 
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§ 92. Shythm is the grouping of tone-anits (note-yalues). 
Erery rhythm is syncopated which accents the weak ooontSi 
even if. not by syncopated notes. (In ternary division the 
tying of weak counts is no syncopation, but it syncopates 
the rhythm through the prolonged tone.) 

§ 93. The lesser rests are combined to a greater when 
they form a measure or a time-unit. 

Therefore wrong I jt Jt right ! « 

wrong B J i Jt right B J * 

wrong V i •? i lj. right V -• J. 

wrong 1 J If •? right 1 J J 

wrong 1 J. •! •! right I J. "^ 

The dotted half-rest is only used when it is likewise 
a time-unit (subdivision of the measure), e. g. 

The time-miit of three eighths is rested regularly with 
X % not with Jt*, yet the time-unit of three sixteenths with i; 

Thus regularly M "» J. | i •» *» j"] | i *f f •> J^ | 

Forhidden as wrong are the comhinations of rests fw 
weak with strong, or weak with weak, time-units. (Weak-^ 
itrong, weak — weak, forbidden). 

Therefore wrong i J^ *'• J^ right « J^ •! "^ J^ 

wrong Ij'lj' right I J" 1 f J^ 

wrong J J - right I JH 

wrong I ^ I right I J^ 11 

wrong t ^l^l right t J^*I1 J^ll 



f 
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Rests which form neither m measure nor a time-unit shaiM 
not he combined. 

Therefore wrong J " J J "8^* ^ *' ^ J J 

for J is no subdivision of J 
wrong I * J right I i i J 

for I is no subdivision of J 
wrong I I ^ right I 7 7 J^ 

wrong J-J-J right UiJJtJJ 

wrong i J- J^ right ll*1 ^ 

wrong B *• J right G ** i J 

exceptionally J Jt ^ Jt J^ regularly 1*1 ^ J^T ^ ^ 

Neveiiiheless, in compound measures, when the counts 
are less than quarters, and too many rests would render 
the notation indistinct, combinations of strong with weak 
time-units are usual, even into dotted pauses; but not the 
reverse combination, weak with strong. 

Good S J^ 1 •? rf} bad 8 J^ 1 1f ^f :( ^n Beethoven: J 1 rf^ 
Good 8 J^ •/•? n ^ bad 8 ^^ •/•/•;•/ :j ^fe 
Good t J^llhl fjnoi so good I ^11 ll^l j^ 
Good V ^^ •/ •/ i J^ Jj 7 Jt J^ badV ^^ •/ f If J^ j"^ 7 1 1 / 
Each of the cases given is to be proved. 

EXERCISE 25. Write in ^; ^ ; » V time numerous 
measures with different note-values, e. g. 

ij|jj|j-ni;^j;^l-r77]e*c. 
ij.|jj|jj|jjj|jj.;^i;ijjetc 

lJ.|J.J.|JJ^J.|-rT]J.|J^JJ^etc 

It is well at first to write out this important exerdso 
with from one to eight notes in a measure, excluding rests, 
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triplets, and notes smaller than sixteenths; then to write 
out a small number of measures in rests; and finally a few 
measures with intentional syncopations. 

Each measure must if possible be so written, that tin 
time can be recognized without foregoing time-signature 
To this end aids a separation of the subdiyisions of the 
measures (§ 87) and counts by the proper employment of dots 
and strokes [hooks stroked together], which join whatevei 
belongs to any one count or subdivision, and exclude all 
else. Shorter strokes on individual notes (§ 12) point either 
towards that dotted note with which they combine to form 
a higher note-value, or towards the undotted note to whose 
count they belong. 

riT r because f p, J J-J^ because J^ J, f^ J^ J^ because J^ 

m 

Thus we avoid in J • ^ time the use of undotted 
half-notes, in order not to efface the boundaries of the 
subdivisions. 



'^^^^ 




not 



^<. 



22: 



P 



^r^ ^ ^ ^d^ not =^\ =rft:^ 



The tie between notes of like pitch (§ 14) is not used 
for full measures or time-units, or for simple syncopations. 

Wrong g J^;^ ,1 I ^^J. right J. I I X 

Wrong B J J^J right J J 

Not usual B J J J J because simple syncopation J J J 

Bight t J^ J ^ because the second time-unit is divided. 

Right 8 J ^ J"J J 3 because binary with complieated 
iyncopation. 
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Notes sounding together should be written under ea.eb 
other and, when of different value, exactly in the plaee 
where they sound together. 





r 



-6>- 



2: 



For pupils of quick perception two useful accessoiy 
exercises may be added here. 

(1) Transpose tone-units from one measure into another 
of like note-value, e. g. from \ into \\ from ^g' into * and J. 
Here the tone-units remain the same, but are differently 
written in accordance with the conditions of the different 
measures. 

From J J J. J^ from V IJHh J73J ^ 
intoaj ,N J^intolJ^ JJ7] lY 

(2) Form rhythms with initial arsis (§ 85) equal in 
value to a whole measure, e. g. 

ijlj.i'j t-M|jj/ \n\n^ «^i,r73j 

This exercise is important, because the ear does not 
count the measure from bar to bar, but from commenced 
to completed note-value. Therefore rule § 85. 

§ 94 Exceptionally may be found in musical eompo- 
sitions fivefold and sevenfold measure, as 2, |, g. As a rule 
they should be accented as binary measure. 
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With such rare and highly difficult measures the com- 
posers dearly indicate the inner articulation by the mode 
of notation. The most popular examples of 5-part measure 
are the folk-song ^Trinz Eugen", and the tenor aria in the 
opera ^^La dame blanche", Act 2, Scene 1. 

The oombining of really different kinds of measure is 
founded on the equality of their primary division; e. ^. the 
oombining of ^ and ^ on their common binary division. 
(Chopin, ^-minor j^tude). The extremely rare combination 
of different simple measures is made possible by the coin- 
cidence of their bars at certain intervals. (Mozart, '*Don 
Juan/' Ball-scene). 

§ 95. The execution of musical compositions is regu- 
lated by audible or inaudible counting (the former with 
beginners, the latter on the part of participants in ensemble 
performances), and by visibly marking the beats by the aid 
of a baton (beating time), as done by a conductor of an 
ensemble performance. As a rule, the counts are marked in 

a four, in two, in *,■ time twelve. In a very slow 
movement the subdivisions of counts are marked, e. g,, uk 
I time, 6 eighths rather than 3 quarters, the weak sub- 
divisions being then marked by ^^and". In a very rapid 
movement only the strong counts are marked, thus in ^ rime 
(4 X J, comp. § 87) four instead of twelve. 

The morions of the baton in the oommonest measures 
•re nearly as below: 



^* ieat nuasurei 3 beats. 4 beats, 



2 
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SieaU fhamfl S beats. 






The ddef nile is, that the fint beat is Aeeted down- 
ward, the last upward, (he oth^s ai miieh as possible 
toward the side. 

Should the number of beats be augm^ited, the original 
oonfiniiiatioii must be adhered to as fior as possiUa 



Tempo. 

8 96. As the note-values only indieate the relatire 
length of tones (§§ 10, 86), nothing is settled by the time- 
signature in regard to the degree of rapidity or slowness 
of a piece. This must be fixed by a further speoial distin- 
guishing mark. 

The degree of rapidity or slowness in movement of a 
composition is called the Tempo. The tempo is indicated 
by a term borrowed, as a rule, from the Italian. With 
German compoerers, however, the (formerly infrequent) em- 
ployment of German terms is becoming more common. 

The entire signature of a composition thus i 
firar elements, namely 

Clef, Key, Time, and Tempo. 
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Presto. 




Adagio. 




Ik 



p 



!"==¥ 




sa 



The ohief Tempi are: 

Presto^ Allegrd. Andante.* Adagia. 
Very rapid. Bapid. Moderately slow. Slow. 

More rapid Tempi than Presto are: 

Prestissimo. Prestissimo possibile. 

(§ 74.) As rapid as possible. 

Tempi in part eorresponding to Adagio, in part still 
slower, are: 

Lento. Larghetto. Largo. Lentissimo. Adagissimo. 

Slow. Rather broad. Broad. (§ 74) (§ 74.) 

Medium grades between Presto and Allegro are: 
Quasi Presto. Presto non troppo. Allegro assai. Allegro molto. 

(§ 74.) 
Between Allegro and Andante: 

Allegro moderate. Allegretto. Andantino. Andante eon moto. 

Moderately rapid. The same, The same, With moderate 

but rather but slower rapidity, 
slower than than 
Allegro Allegretto, 
moderato. 

Between Andante anu Aaasno: 

Adagietto. Andante sostenuto. Adagio non troppa 

(§ 74.) Moderately slow, but held baek. (§74) 



^ laterftily talking", in oontradisdiicdon to ^Htimiiiif^ 
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Tempo giusto signifies the same as Allegro glusto, 

with due rapidity, quite rapidly. (§ 67.) 

Marks like M. M. J = 124, etc., which are often con- 
joined with the tempo-mark, refer to the Metronome con- 
structed by Mftlzel, an instrument which audibly marks the 
rhythm, and thus precisely sets the tempo. The slide is 
set on the given number, and each beat which it makes 
counts for one note of the value indicated. 

Lately the attempt has been made to hit the happy 
medium between the absolute, but too rigid, tempo-indication 
of {he metronome, and the inexactness of the bare word, 
by prescribing tempo and note-value; for instance, Alle- 
gretto ^ means ^^rather fast, count eighths"; according to 

this the tempo Allegretto j^ (^^rather fast, count three eighths") 
would be ihrice as rapid. 



VI. 

Execution. 



§ 97. The execution of compositions is regulated by 
certain signs and words, which are included under the term 
Marks of Execution. These marks refer to 

(a) the degree of tone-power (dynamic signs), 

(b) the modifications of measure and tempo (metrical 

and rhythmical signs), 
(e) the delivery, 
(d) the expression in general 

(a) Tone^power. 

§ 98. p (piano) soft, pp (pianissimo) very soft, ppp 
su so ft as possible, mp (mezzo piano) half soft. 

f (forte) loud, ft (fortissimo) very loud, fir 05 loud u 
possible, pf (piA forte, poco forte) [§ 74] obsolete, mf 
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(mexzo forte) half loud, sf, sft, fi (sforzato) (for a single 
tone or chord) emphasize by stronger accent; sff emphasize 
very strongly, sfp strong accent, instantly decreasing to piano; 
marcato marked (for indiyidual notes; sign . weakest, 
:^ stronger, a stronsrest degree = marcatissimo). 

crescendo (abbr. cresc, or.) — ^:c:i grotoing louder; 

decrescendo (decresc, deer.) Il==*— growing softer, 
diminuendo (dim.) grotoing softer; rinforzato, reinforced, 
louder in tone, has the same signification for whole phrases 
that sfz has for single tones; etc. 

(b) Modifications of Measure and Tempo, 

§ 99. Recitativo, in the style of a narration, declaimed 
without time or tempo; ad libitum, a piacere, tempo to he 
taken at will; a capriccio at pleasure; tempo rubato the 
tempo retarded or accelerated at mU. 

accelerando accelerated, stretto rapidly accelerated 
(Stretta, a movement in continually accelerated tempo); 
ritardando, rallentando, growing slower. 

If the effect of such expression-marks is to be annulled^ 
and the original tempo resumed, we write a tempo, in 
tempo, tempo primo, in the (original, first) tempo. 

When space permits, the dynamic marks are written 
below the staff, the metrical above it 

(c) Delivery. 

§ 100. The chief contrast in delirery, and one em- 
ployed by voices and all instruments, is formed by the 
staccato and legato. 

Staccato, detached, is a mode of execution which sounds 
the tones so briefly that they are separated by minute 
pauses of indeterminate length. The degrees of staccato 
from least to greatest are indicated by: 

^"^TT^. ^^^h V^U^' under the notes, 
• • • • over or under the notes, 
lift over, I I I I under the notes. 
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Legato^ bound, connected is that mode of execution whieh 
ftToids even the slightest break between two consecutive 
tones. The usual sign for legato is a slur ^ — ^ over or 
^_^ under the connected notes, regularly towards the 
heads of the notes. 

The first of such notes connected by a slur should as 
a rule be slightly emphasized, the last lifted in a lightly 
pronounced manner. This is particularly the case with 
groups of a few notes of low value. 

A dot just before a prolonged note signifies that 
it is to be perceptibly detached from that preceding it. 
*^J^^ I -^J^^ (Mozart, C-major Symphony, Finale). 

Other modes of execution are referable to the technique 
of special instruments. 

(d) Expressioik 

§ 101. To facilitate apprehension by the performer, 
composers provide for whole pieces or individual passages 
directions in musical terms refemng to the expression. E, g. 

dolce gently, dolcissimo very gently, dolente plaintively, 
vivace lively, con ftJOCO with fire, con ftirio, furioso furiously, 

energico energetically, amabile, con amabiiita amiably, gra- 

zioso gracefully, appassionato passionately, maestoso majesti' 
caUy, and many others. 

REMARK. The completion of Sections V and VI is left 
to practical teaching, and to the employment of musical 
lexicons, or still better, Italian dictionaries. 
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vn. 

The Solenoe of Intervals. 

The eight chief Intervals. 

§ 102. An Interval is the difference between two tones 
in regard to pitch. The two tones, which are considered 
with reference to their distance apart, are also termed an 
Interval. The latter signification, although derivative, is the 

commoner in practice. 

It is indifferent whether both tones sound together, as 



95.^ 



-<5*- 



-G- 



or sneeessively, as 

96.^ 



-<5>- 



-&- 



In determining the interval, the succession of root-tones 
is taken as a measure. One tone is taken as first, counting 
from this to the other along the root-tones. The key- 
signature need not be taken into account E. g., given 



97. 




^- 



^- 



-iTJ- 



-^' 



-&- 



-€h 



the root-tones are to be counted from the lower to the 
higher tone inclusive; g is the first, a the second, b the 
third, the fourth, and d therefore the f^fih tone. The 
number of steps of roo^tones thus found gives the interval 
its name. That in the above example is named, being the 
fifth step, the FifiK 

All intervals of tones sounding together, and intervals d 
all chords, are read and named from below upwards. 
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The Interval 
between 2 tones on the same degree is ealled: 

98. 



between 2 oonsecutiye root-tones: 

Second 



fieom the first to the third degree: 

iird ^p 



Third 



rg 



8 



from the first to the fourth: 

Fourth 



^* ^^ 



from the first to the fifth: 

Fifth 



i^ 



from the first to the sixth: 

Sixth 



m 



G- 



6 



from the first to the seventh: 



Seventh : 



^ 



from the first to the eighth: 



Octave : 



8 



jCd. 



EXERCISE 26. The following irttervals are to be 
named accordingly. 

N. B. In this and all following praotioe-exeroises tuithotU 
bars, the chromatic signs affect only those notes hefore whieh 
they are set (Comp. § 30, Exercise 6.^ 
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Chromatio cdgns are given here merely to remind the pupil, 
that in deteimining the intenrais they need not be taken 
into oonsideration. 



w 






jU 



jis: 






le: 



^€h 



SL 



m 



^ 



jOl 



22: 



^fe^ 



I- 



.A. 



@ 



^;:ife 



-«- 



^ 



-6^- 



22rniz 



^ 



»- 



^ 



iS6 



t 



^ ^gfe^ 



:«r-j^|:rrei=^ 



«>- 



S^ 



:^;^ 



-^- 



■tf^- 



-^?^7- 



-&^ 



§ 103. i^*n({, fa a ^tven ^ontf of an tnforvol, fAe o^Aer ^cme. 

Count, beginning with the root-tone of the given tone, 
the number of degrees corresponding to the desired interval 
The degree so found, and all possible ohromatio elevations 
and depressions of the same, is the tone sought 

Example. What is the Sixth of eli? The root-tone of 
et> is t\ from this, as first, count up to the sixth degree, — 
e f g a b 0, ending on 0. But c% cb, ev» and ebb are 

1 a 8 4 5 

also the sixth required, because elevations or depressions 

have no influence upon these general definitions of intervals. 

In forming intervals 'hdoiw^ this condition must be ex- 
pressed in the question; «. ^., what is the Fifth below c? 
Answer, f. Where this condition is not expressed, the in- 
terval "above" is always understood. 

What is the Third below a? Count down, a a f. 

Answer, f, or fJI, ft?, etc 

The formation of intervals below is very important in 
practice, especially for sight-sinffing. 

EXERCISE 27. Similar questions are to be put 
untii answered witliout hesitation. 

a 
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Expanded and Contracted Interyals. 

§ 104. An interval is eocpanded by raising its highef 
lone or lowering its lower tone. 

An interval is contracted by lowering its higher tone 
or raising its lower tone. (Notice here § 32). 

Example. A Fourth, with its expansions and oontractions 
by a semitone. 



^- 1^— ^- 



::i^ 



^ 



«- 



lac 



-tf^ 



I 



Be 






EXERCISE 28. The following intervals are to bo 
(I) expanded, (2) contracted, by a semitone in both ways. 
(Likewise in writing and at the piano.) 



$ 



^^2E 



-jb: 



^ 



-<y <g -» — ^• 



-fSr 



-^- 



"SL 



W^ 



w 



W 



■«5>- 



-<9- — -& 



t 



&- 



VSSL 






& 



-G' 



K an interval is to be expanded by a whole tone we 
can, besides loweiing the lower tone, or raising the higher, 
by a whole tone, also proceed by raising the higher, and 
at the same time lowering the lower, by a semitone. E. g. 



100. : 



• %Eg= 



expanded by a whole tone: 



$ 



M-'g ! -l[>t>g I ^ 



To oontraot by a whole tone the proeedore i» rerened) 

101. ^ 



Kmtraoted by a whole tone: 




^s^g^ 



EXERCISE 29. The following Intervals are to be 
(I) expanded, (2) contracted, by a whole tone in three 
Mfaye. (Also in writing and at the piano.) 



i 



^ y g<v ^ — eh 



:^» g fy ^ g, <y — g — ^ 



IT 



InterTttls of the Major Scale. 

§ 105. We begin here by determining the intenrala 
which the degrees of the migor scale mutually form, because 
this method has proved to be a good introduction to the 
following exact determination of intervals in general. 

EXERCISE 30. (I) Name Seconds to all degrees 

of a major scale, e d, d e, e f, f g^ g a, a h, h c. Are 
there differences between these? Some embrace a whole 
tone, others a half-tone. 

Seconds of a whole tone are called major seconds, of 
a half-tone minor. 

Form the minor seconds of major keys in the circle 
of fifths. 

Form the major seconds of major keys in the circle 
of fifths.* 

(2) Name the Thirds, ee^df, eg^fa^gb, ae 
DiflFerences etc. (as iabove). 

Thirds embracing 2 whole tones are called m^jor thirda. 
having one whole and one half-tone, minor thirds. 
Form the major thirds (as above). 
Form the minor thirds (as above). 

(3) Name the Fourths (as above). 

Fourths embracing 2 whole and 1 half-tone are called 
perfect; having 3 whole tones, augmented. In the major 
scale there is but one augmented fourth. 



* The notes of seconds are not written over, but beside and 
tonching each other. Their chromatic signs are set one before the 
other. — The Circle of Fifths is to be constructed according \o % 53. 
p. 46, line 11. 

6* 
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Form the augmented Fourth, (as aboye). 

Form the perfect Fourths (as above). 

The augm. lourth is called the Tritone (three-tone). 

(4) Name the Fifths. 

Fifths having 3 whole and 1 half-tone are perfect, 
having 2 whole and 2 half-tones, diminished. In the migof 
•eale there is but one diminished fifth. 

Form the dimin. Fifth (as above). 

Form the perfect Fifths (as above). 

(5) Name the Sixths. 

Sixths having 4 whole tones and 1 half-tone are majors 
having 3 whole and 2 half-tones, minor. 
Form the major Sixths (as above). 
Form the minor Sixths (as above). 

(6) Name the Sevenths. 

Sevenths having 5 whole tones and 1 half-tone are 
wiajor; having 4 whole and 2 half-tones, minor. 
Form the major Sevenths. (as above). 
Form the minor Sevenths (as above). 

These Circles of Fifths are to be constructed ft*om 
memory both before and after the written exercises. 

More excact Determination of the Interyals. 

§ lOb. According to § 102, the general determination 
of intervals is founded on the succession of root-tones. Thus 
it. happens, that intervals of very different width bear like 
names. For instance, according to their similar number of 
degrees, we name the intervals 




sixths, although they differ by two whole tones. 

The difference in width of like-named intervals ia ex- 
pressed by the adjectives major, perfect, miner^ iiminisKed, 
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augw^enied,. whioli we have already applied in § 105 to 
intervals of the major scale, and shall now extend to all 
intervals. 

They are set before the interval-name, as perfect fifth, 
diminished seventh. We abbreviate them by writing their 
initial letters before the figure denoting the interval, thus: 
p. 1, maj. 2, min. 3, d. 6, a. 4. Their use is regulated by 
the following rules: 

§ 107. I. An interval is called major or perfect, when 
its higher tone lies in the migor scale ol the lower. 

And in this ease are major the Second, Third, Sixth, 
and Seventh. (Beginners can easily learn this by remember- 
ing, that these names begin in the alphabet with the oonse- 
eutive letters S T). 

Perfect are in this case the Prime, Fourth, Fifth and 
Octave. 

REMARK. This rule is applied to the perfect Prime only 
in a figurative sense, its two tones being really of the 
same pitch. 

The perfect Prime is the Unison. The major Second 
is the Whole Tone. 

EXERCISE 31. Determine the following intervals, 
8ome being perfect, some major: 



$ 



fe=^^=^^^^^ ^^fe |gE^$EEi 



^^-^ ^^^^y-^-^jfg 



f ^^^fe^ ^ ^^'^n^fe ^ 



§ 108. n. An interval is called minor, when it is ft 
semitone less than major. 

Thus only Seconds, Thirds, Sixths, and Sevenths, may • 
be called minor, they alone being called major. In deter- 
mining given intervals, minor intervals may be recognized 



by the faot, that the higher tone k a semitone too low to 
form a migor interval 

The minor Seeond is the diatonic (greater) Semitone. 

EXERCISE 32. Determine the following intervals, 
some being major, some minor: 



i 



^ 



-jO. 



■^- 



-< g g> 



, ,, \^^ \ m ^ ^ 



ll<g g g 



itz^a: 



?<s>^ 



■(>^7- 



fe^ 



ZE=s: 



'^' |. t>, .> » > i"^ 



g «> | j*g -ig^ 



Sa: 



5^ 



■49- 



- ¥ ^ 



-v 



§ 109. in. An interval is called diminished, when it 
is a zemiiow less than perfedf or a whole tone less than 
major. (Thus perfect inteiTals become diminished through 
contraction by only half a tone, whereas major intervals 
must be contracted by a whole tone, because between them 
and the diminished intervals lies the intermediate degree 
of the minor interval, which is lacking between perfect and 
diminished. The dimin. interval therefore stands in like 
relation to both minor and perfect.) 

Diminished intervals may be recognized by the fact, 
that the higher tone is a semitone too low to form 
a perfect interval, — 

or a whole tone too low to form a major interval 
The perfect Prime can not be contracted, having properly 
no extension. There is, consequently, no diminished 
prime. The erroneous assumption of a diminished prime 
occasionally met with is due to a confusion of the ideas, 
fo diminish^ and to lower. 

EXERCISE 33. Determine the following intervals: 



W 



H- 



SE 



?»- 






i 



b. 



T 



1^ 



i ^ i.» i>g 






HfOr. 



ins 



iB- 






\'^^ ' Sr* \utj \h» 



I w ""- 



tza 



^ 



i 



-or 



The diminished Second »» the Enharmonic Exchange, 
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§ 110. IV. An intenral is ealled augmented when it n 
a semitone greater than major or perfect 

Augmented intervals may be recognized from the fact, 
that the higher tone is a semitone too high to form a major 
or perfect interval. 

EXERCISE 34. Determine the following intervals: 



[»• 



jb: 



n^ 



i 



ra: 



-»■ 



;:»a: 



^ 



ipa: 



-«9- 



■w 



:2c 



iui. 



■^ 



^3 



[|ilij^ i :^ ^ = ir>ritt^^ 



-» — i^ — b ^ -• 




I 




^ 



^ 




The Augmented Prime is the CHroma^ (lesser) Semitone. 

The iltt^en^ed ^our^A is the Tritone. 

We peroeiye, that the m%jor and perfect intervals are 
determined by the miyor scale, the others aceordinii: to the 
major and perfect ones. 



Table of Derivation of Intervals. 



V, tone + ** 



V. 



•• 



•/, « - 



augmented 



major 



mmor 



perfeot 
diminished 



diminished 



* Remember, that the intervali are determined fitmi the hmr 

(§ 102), whether preceding or following the higher. 

•* + signifies here ffreaUr, and — few (». e. than major or perfect). 
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§ 111. For still greater intervals than augmented, and 
i^till less than diminished ones, the expressions doubly or 
triply augmented and diminished are employed. 

First is now given a doubly-diminished Octave, a doubly- 
diminished Sixth, and a doubly-augmented Fourth. The 
pupil himself should determine the remaining intervals. 



i 



:^^:=^=i 



-&- 



-iN=#2: 



us: 



r^ 






I' 



Such intervals are extremely rare; triply augm. or dim < 
intervals would seem musically impossible. 

§ 112. One tone of any named interval being gvosr. • 
find the other tone. 

First construct the perfect or major interval .according 
to the major scale, and then alter it, in conformity with 
the question, by augmenting or diminishing. 



EXERCISES. 



General Presentation. 

The lower tone of any named 
interval being given, to- find 
the higher. 

Run up the major scale of 
the given tone to the corre- 
sponding degree. The desired 
interval will thus be obtained 
as major or perfect. 

Now, when neither a major 
nor a perfect interval is re- 
quired, the tone found is to 
oe so far raised or lowered 
that it corresponds to the 
interval demanded. 



Examples. 

What note is the augmented 
Sixth of d? 

The sixth degree in2>-majof 
is b; b is therefore the major 
sixth of d. 



But, as the augmented sixth 
is required, the note b now 
obtained must be raised by a 
semitone, thus becoming b^ 
the required augmented sixth 
of d. 
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The higher tone of Any 
named interval being given, 
to find the lower tone. 

Consider the given tone as 
the corresponding degree of 
a major scale. The key-note 
of this scale forms, with the 
given tone, the desired inter- 
val as major or perfect. 

Now, when neither a major 
nor perfect interval isrequired, 
the tone obtained is to be 
raised if the interval be too 
great, and lowered if the 
interval be too small. 



What note is the diminr 
ished fourth helotv b>? 

The tone h? is the fourth 
of 2?'-major, whose key-note 
f is therefore the perfect 
fourth below bk 



But, as the diminished fourth 
is required, the lower tone f 
must be raised by a semitone^ 
thus becoming /"{;, the dimin- 
ished fourth below b|?. (See 
§ 104.) 



EXERCISE 35. Numerous like questions are to be 
put and answered, for which purpose the examples to 
Exercises 31 — 34 may be used. 

EXERCISE 36. Form, to key-notes of majo. scales, 
the perfect, major, minor, augmented and diminished 
intervals above; to root-tones, and fjji and h\^^ the same 
below. — Thus to c: perfect, c f g c; major, de ah; minor, 
d\> eb ab h^; diminished, dW e\h f? gV abb febb cb; augmented, 
c» d^ ett /■# 9^ «^S ^ <^tt- The same below.— Thus: perfect, 
c g f c; major, h ab eb db; minor, h a e d; diminished, ftf a^ 
9^ fii «tt «^S ^ft; augmented, cb &bb abb g]? /> ebb (Ibb cb. Where 
double chromatic signs do not suffice, omit interval, e. g. 
TTith the diminished seventh (upwards) on Q}, 

§ 113. All Intervals being derived from major and: 
minor, and these from the major scale, a special difficulty 
arises when- the lower tone of an interval is not the key- 
note of a major scale. For instance, if we have to deter* 
mine the inteiTal 



104. 



P 



dO 



no aajor scale exists by wbose aid this eould be done. 
In sn*''^ a ease one might, to be sure, consti*uot the needed 
scale ly the fomnla 1 1 V2 ^ ^ 1 Va (§ ^7), and then 
proceed to determine the interval; but to this tedious pro- 
cess the foUiwing is preferable: 

1. Raist or Itser the lower tone so far, that it becomes 
&w Vey note of a major scale. 

2. Ba!:c or lower the higher tone by as much as the 
lower. Thf intei*yal so obtained is exactly equal to that 
which is to be determined, and therefore to be similarly 
named. 

105. 

Examples. Given: 



az: By lowering by a semi- 



tone d|t becomes d, the key-note of JD-major; ajt similarly 
lowered becomes a, \.^ ggzq or perfect fifth, therefore 





Given: I (ft) )r ^ Both tones lowered by a whole tone 



! 1?P — 



—52— <5> 



= diminished fourth. Consequently the given 



Interval likewise. 
Given: 



^^ 



- i 



-^- 



Both raised by a semitone » 



, consequently augmented sixth. 



iven: ^ 



Given 




Both raised by a semitone ■* 



^m^ 



consequently augmented third. 



In all cases, sharp tones are to be lowered, flat tones 
to be raised, to become key-notes of major scales. 

This procedure is Transposition. The interval is thus 
transpose4 from an unused into a usual miyor key, without 
quitting the degrees 
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EXERCISE 37. Designate the following intdrvalt 
of this Icind. 




» > » 






%- fc ♦>!  « "" t:^-^ ^#^8^ 




In like manner we proceed with the oonstruction of 
such intervals, the higher or lower tone being given. JB. g.^ 
if the miyor third of dj) be required, which is not the key- 
note of any major scale, we erect it upon d, a senutone 
too low, and raise the note obtained by a semitone. The 
major third of d being fit, that of d|t is fx. 

What note is the minor third of ax? That of a, a whole 
tone too low, is o; that of ax (a whole tone higher) is con- 
sequently Ox. 

What note is the major sixth of f>? That of f is d, 
of ft> therefore db. 

What note is the perfect fourth of e»? That of e^ 
(a semitone too low) is a|?; of e!?> therefore al?b. 

What note is the minor third helow ol?? CI? is not 
minor third in any major scale, therefore the procedure in 
§ 112 is not applicable. Erect, instead, the minor third 
below 0, a semitone too high, and then lower it by a semi- 
tone to a I?. 

The enharmonic exchange can also be employed in 
determining such intervals, the pitch then remaining un- 
altered, though the degree is changed. For example, we 
can transform gi|-Cit into a|?-d>. However, this method is 
roundabout and unusual It is nevertheless well to perform 
this enharmonic exchange with the intervals in Exercise 37, 
taking care to treat both tones of each interval exactly 
alike, as the number of degrees in the interval must remain 
unchanged. It would be wrong, for instance, to change 
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fb-6 into e-ft', because this would make 9 degrees onl 
of 7; correct would be e-dx. 

EXERCISE 38. Construct every iniervai above and 
below to every root-tone, sharp tone, and flat tone to 
the limits of musical notation. 

The major and ndnor Seconds are of special importance 
here, although they coincide in construction with the dia- 
tonic half and whole tones (§ 33). Whenever feasible, these 
intervals should also be practiced by singing them to the 
tone-names. At least part of the exercises should be 
written out 

Augmented Primes (chromatic semitones) above and 
below, to root-tones: f f% f f>; c cjj, c cb, etc., around the 
circle of fifths to h h% h 6>;— to sharp tones: /"# f^ fJH f, ect, 
around the circle of fifths to ftft fcx, &8 6;— to fat tones: 
/> A /> /W>, etc., around the circle to feb b, fcb febb. 

Minor Seconds (diatonic semitones) as above: f g>, 

f e; r Jb, c h, etc. 

Major Seconds (whole tones) as above: f g, f eb, 
c d, c &>, etc. 

Diminished Seconds (enharmonic exchanges) as above: 

f ^^ f ^% etc. 

Augmented Seconds as above: fg% feV>; c d% c h^, etc. 

m 

All other intervals to be treated in like manner. 

EXERCISE 39. Intervals of the Minor Scale. 

While in § 105 the intervals of the major scale were 
explained in advance, those from all degrees of the minor 
scale are explained here at the close. 

Harmonic Minor Scale, 

Minor seconds of all harm, minor scales. (Three.) Ii.& 
Major seconds, (Three.) 
Augmented seconds. (One.) N. & 
Minor thirds. (Four.) 
Major thirds. (Three.) 



Perfect fourths. (Four.) 

Diminished fourths. (One.) N B. 

Augmented fourths. (Two.) N. B. 

Perfect fifths. (Four.) 

Diminished fifths. (Two.) N. B. 

Augmented firths. (One.) N. B. 

Major sixths. (Four.) 

lyiinor sixths. (Three.) 

{Major sevenths. (Three.) N. B. 

Minor sevenths. (Three.) 

Diminished sevenths. (One.) N. R 

N. B. Intervals so marked arc i)referable for written 
exercises. 

The ascending and descending Melodic Minor Scale 
can also be taken up in like manner. 

Determine iceys to which intervals in Exercises 31—34 
belong. Some intervals belong to various keys, some to 
modulatory keys (§ 47), some to no key at all (e. g. aug- 
mented sixths). 

Of intervals, as of scales, one can gain complete mastery 
only by singing. First sing a tone; then designate any 
interval to be struck above or below the same, and sing it 
to the name of the tone. E. g. 



i 




106. ^ __ 
^ a 
How does the perfect fifth below sound? Singi 



^o^j|^ 



d 

Choose first for such exercises the perfect and major 
intervals; when these can be taken with certainty, the 
minor, then the diminished, and finally the augmented 
intervals. From this exercise follows the other, to recognise 
intervals heard. From both, results the ability of mental per 
oeption of intervals read, without singing or hearing them. 
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The Greater Interyals. 

§ 114 The intervals whioh are greater than the octave 
ftre named just as if they were within the compass of an 
oetave. Thus we name the following intervals 



Seconds 



i 



-G- 



^ ^w ^^=m 



Thirds 



i 



^^^1 



^Prime'' alone is exclusively the designation for two tones 
of the same root-tone on the same degree of the staff. 

Where it is requisite to indicate precisely the position 
of such wide intervals, we say, in iht second octave, third 
octave, etc^ if we do not prefer (ace. to § 7) to name dis- 
tinctly the octave to which each tone helongs. Thus we 
have seconds above in the second, third, and fifth octave. 
But we can name them more precisely seconds of the om- 
lined and tuHhlined, ot the small and two-lined, of the great 
and three-lined octaves. We likewise find occasion to give 
these greater intervals special names. Thus the second in 
the second oetave is named, from its nine degrees, the 

109. 

m 



Ninth 



the Third in the leoond oetave the Tenth 



the Fourth, Eleventh 



m 



i 



■»- 



the Fifth, Twelfth 



i 



.OL 



10 degrees 



11 degiees 



12 degrees 



the Sixth, Thirteenth 




13 degrees 
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£d. 



ihe Seventh,. Fourteentl) 



i 



14 degrees 



the Double-octave, Fifteenth - (^ [ 15 degrees. 



The intervals are treated, as regards their more precise 
determination, exactly like the ooiTCsponding ones within 
an octave. Even their names, like those of intervals within 
the octuve, may be transferred to still wider intervals. 



JSL g^ we eall 



i 



i 



the Ninth 



0^^ 



, Second of 



Complementary or Inrerted Intervals. 

§ 115. Intervals, which when united form an octave, 
are called complementaiy. Thus the major third and minor 

form, when united, an ootave, and 



sixth : 



i 



are therefore complementary intervals. 

They are generally called Inversions, because one is 
formed from the other through inversion; t. «. by raising the 
lower tone^ or lowering the higher tone, by an octave. 



110. 



^ 



or 



inverted 



m 



-»-^ 



pi 



I 



• 1 



p8 



■f^ 



^ 



d2 



t^t^w 



1^ 



inui2 



221 



■^ 



ss 



maj2 



lOr 



n 



a2 



F 



% 



d8 



W^ 



^ 



mm 
3 



maj 
3 



^^»-L-^- t ||g > I 



^ 



a 3 



8 a 7 maj 7 min7 d7 a6 maj6min6 d6 
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a 2 maj 2 min 2 a 1 pi 

Oomplementary or inverted intervals are: 

Primes and Octaves 
Fourths and Fifths 
Seconds and Sevenths 
Thirds and Sixths. 

Through inversion 

major intervals become minor 
minor ^ ,, major 

dimin. „ ^ augm. 

augm. „ ^ dimin. 

perfeet remain perfeot 
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Determination of Interyals according to 
Half and Wliole Tones. 

§ 116. Arrangement of the intenrals according to their 
absolute width in half-tones. 



Half-tone: perfect Prime 

diminished Second 

1 n augmented Prime 

minor Second 

2 Half-tones: major Second 

diminished Third 

doub. augm. Prime 

9 n augmented Second 

minor Third 

4 n major Third 

diminished Fourth 

b n augmented Third 

perfect Fourth 

doub. dimin. Fi th 



6 



8 



» 



i 
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1H»*p- 






"7^^ 



i 



IJSr 



V^ 



^ 



1 



\- 



i 



^ 



=^ 



«- 



%■ 



s 



E §l.|gJL^ 



w 



&- 



augmented Fourth 

diminished Fifth 

perfect Fifth 

diminished Sixth 

doub. augm. Fourth 

augmented Fifth 

minor Sixth 

major Sixth 

diminished Seyenth 



W^ 



^ 



V9- 



i 






■^ > 



pie: 



S^^ g 



^ 



<9 
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10 Half-tones: augmented Sixth --__^ 

minor Seventh rab ^g^ 



doub. dimin. Octave 



^- 



mszz: 



i9- 



■ft^ 



11 



12 



major 



Seventh 



13 



diminished Octave 

augmented Seventh 

perfect Octave 

diminished Ninth 

augmented Octave 



$ 



-&- 



vt^ 



■^ 




minor 



Ninth 
etc. 



m 



■^ 



•Of- 



Recite the above table with other fundamental notes, 
(for instance d, or a). This table proves, that an interval 
can not be exactly determined by stating its width in semi- 
tunes. 

The reason for this inexactness lies in the dependence 
of the denomination of intervals upon the succession of 
root-tones, of which the table takes no account. Therefore, 
the width of intervals must be so stated as to indicate the 
number ol degi'ees included. This may be done 

either by placing the two statements side by side («. g^ an 
inteiTal including one degree of semitones can be 
only the perfect Prime; an inteiTal including two de- 
' grees of semitones can be only the diminished Second; 
an interval including three degrees of 2 semitones can 
be only the diminished Third); 

•r by determining the inteiTals according to diatonic whole 
and half tones, i. e. major and minor Seconds (e. g., 
an interval of 3 whole tones, if I regard each of these 
whole tones as a Second, can be only the interval of 

12 3 

the augmented Fourth; as c^d, d^, e^f^; an interval in- 
eluding two whole tones and one semitone, t. «. two 
migor. seconds and one minor second, can be only the 
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perfeet Fourth, as e-4, d^, t-/). For the following cades 
fhk method of determination is insufficient, partly be- 
cause they include the chromatic semitone (augmented 
Prime), partly because they are narrower than the 
minor second: 

The augnu Prime «» one chromatic semitone, 
the augm. Second — three semitones, 
the augm. Third = one whole tone ^ three semitoneSi 
the doub. augm. Fourth = two whole4- three semitones, 
the perfect Prime and dimin. Second, whole width »-0l 

(1) Of whole tones consiBt: 

ascending 



118. 



migor 

major 

augmented 

augmented 

augmented 

augmented 

doub. augm. 



Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Octave 



1 whole tone 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



V 

n 
n 



tones 



?» 
ft 



descending 



i 



'^^'^^ |i/v 



?i9- 



I^OL 



W^-^zr ^^ 






(2) Of half-tones consist: 



)iirj g W 



V? 



&■ 



mmor 
diminished 
doub* dimin. 



% 



Second 

Third 

Fourth 



1 semitone 

2 semitones 
3 



^ 



'SOL 



?♦ 
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(3) Of whole tones and one semitone eonsitt: 



115. 



i 



ti 



-jOl 



-&- 



2: 



^5=^1^ 



minor 

perfect 

perfect 

major 

major 

augmented 



Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Octave 



6V. 



i 



-f?- 



32=^ 



#5^- 



^ 



i^~S 



(4) Of whole tones and two semitones consist; 



116. : 



• '^^E^^^i^^^ 



:SL 



diminislied 

diminished 

minor 

minor 

perfect 



Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Octave 



1 whole, 2 lialf 

2 whole, 2 half 

3 whole, 2 half 

4 whole, 2 half 

5 whole, 2 half 



im 



i=3s5^ 



^- 



■»" 



(5) Of whole tones and three semitones consist; 



117. 



i 



.i^,9_iilia. 



^^5;zi;i!2: 



douh. dimin. 


Fifth 


1 whole. 


3 half 


diminished 


Sixth 


2 whole, 


3 half 


diminished 


Seventh 


3 whole, 


3 half 


diminished 


Octave 


4 whole, 


3 half 



i 



jBH 



t;^- 



-I*— jf''— Is: 
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If an interval given only in whole and half tones be 
written out, the order of succession of the whole and half 
tones is immateriaL E. g., the Perfect Fourth ». 8 whole, 
1 half. — Various presentation: 

118. 






The solution by either of these methods is oorrect. In 
our example, the first Fourth belongs to the keys of 
C-major, jP-major, and o-minor; the second to J5>-major, 
^t?-niajor, and c-minor; the third to -ib-major, Db-major, 
and 6>-minor. Here a diflFerence between like-named inter- 
vals on different degrees of the diatonic scale is manifest, 
whose musical significance is felt especially in singing the 
same, e. g. with the following four Fourths in Omajor: 

119 



• ^^^^^^^^S 



In this method of determination we also possess a new 
device for constructing such intervals as can not be erected 
according to the usual major scales; e. g., the perfect Fourth 

(1 1 VJ of A = A g^ a« h% 

By the situation of the semitones the so-called genera 
of intervals are distinguished, particularly that cited above 
at (3), and the p 8; for instance, three genera of (perfect) 
Fourths (see No. 118 above), four genera of perfect Fifths, 
seven genera of Octaves. 

The seven genera of Octaves (the Modes\ which be- 
come important in the higher branches of musical science, 
are called 

ihrgt or Imian I l^j^l 11 ^j^cdefgabe 
second Dorian 1 V« ^ 1 1 ^j^ 1 d e f g a b c d 

third Phrygian V« I 1 1 V« 1 1 efgahcdi 
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fowrth or Lydian 1 1 I'/l^ l^j^fgahcdef 

fifth Mixolydian 1 l^fil 1V«1 gahcdefg 

nopth .^Eolian J-Va^ ^Va^ ^ ahcdefga 

seomth Hypophrygian ^/^l l^/^l 1 1 hcdefgah 

EXERCISE 40. (I) Construct, according to their width 
In whole and half tones, intervals above and beiow, and 
determine their Icey. (2) Construct the '^ genera" of the 
mm. 3, p. 4, p. 5, maj. 6, maj. 7, and p. 8, both as a 
formula in figures and exercise in notes. (3) Construct 
series of tones, separated regularly by a fixed interval, fc 
the limits of musical notatioii. 

(1) Perfect fifths from /H> to ha (the whole compass of 
tones in the circle of fifths; fW ebb ^bb (Ibb abb ebb &bb /b cb 
^b t2b a> eb &b e ^, ete.^ to 5)c; descending in reverse order. 

(2) Perfect fourths ascending from hx to /bb (entire 
drde of fourths); descending reversely. 

(3) Major thirds ascending from fV? to am, ebb to t^s 
ybb to h^, (2bb to da; descending reversely. 

(4) Minor sixths reversely. 

(5) Minor thirds, ascending from b» to ebb, e« to f^, 
•k to g\fi?; descending reversely. 

(6) Major sixths reversely. 

(7) Major seconds, ascending from /bb to hit, ebb to ex; 
descending reversely. 

(8) Minor sevenths reversely. 

(9) Minor seconds, ascending from hn, e*, mn, ih, ^x; 
descending from /bb, ebb, i^bb, dbb, abb. 

(10) Major sevenths reversely. 

(11) Augmented fourths, ascending from /bb-^^ eHnk, 
fl^-ait. (2bb-e2£, abb-bx, ebb-ex; descending reversely. 

(12) Diminished fifths reversely. 

(13) Augmented seconds, ascending from bb tones, des- 
cending from X tones. 

(14) Diminished sevenths reversely. 

(15) Diminished fourths, ascending from stones and 5)|, 
descending from bb tones and /b. 
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(16) Augmented fiftln reyersely. 

(17) Aagfuented primes, ascending from bb tones, des- 
e«Hiding from a( tones. 

(18) Diminished octaves reversely. 

(19) Diminished thirds, ascending from x tones, bj^, ^JH, 
and ajji; descending from bb tones, />, c>, and pb. 

(20) Augmented sixths reversely. 

(21) Diminished seconds, ascending from x tones, hjjf, 0% 
ajjt, djji, and gj^; descending from \;h tones, /b» cb» yb» d\^, 
and ab. 

(22) Augmented sevenths reversely. 

§ 117. The degrees of the scale are called diatonie 
iniennls with reference to their mutual musical relationa 
(§ 50.) 

REMARK. Although the Science of Intervals appears suf- 
ficiently simple and consistent in the foregoing presen- 
tation, (which agrees with musical usage and the lo- 
gical and historical development of our musical system), 
to be easily understood, attempts have nevertheless been 
made to present it in an apparently yet more simple 
and consistent form. These attempts have gained pub- 
licity in the works of a few writers and teachers, to 
the prejudice of uniformity in musical terminology; we 
therefore notice them here, to facilitate the oom])re- 
hension of such works. 

One such attempt (A. B. Marx) simplifies the termino- 
logy by including among the major inteiTals those here 
called perfect; he terms their diminution by a semitone 
minor, by a whole tone diminished; thus the Table of § 110 
would assume for all intervals this form: 



*/, tone f 

*/^ tone — 
•/, tones — 



augmented 
major 
minor 
dimim'shecL 



J04 

Aooording to this our perfect primes, fourths, fifths, and 
octaves are called major; instead of diminished fourth, fifth, 
and octave we have minor fourth, etc. These intervals are 
called diminished only when they are what we term doubly 
diminished. 

The other attempt (S. W. Dehn) retains the distinction 
between major and perfect intervals; but intioduces, for the 
diminution of perfect intervals by a semitone, the designation 
false; while diminished is also applied to the contraction of 
the perfect intervals by a whole tone. 

Vj tone-f augmented 

major perfect 
^/j tone — minor false 

•/g tones — dimin. dimin. 

Our dimivished fourths, fifths, and octaves are therefore 
ealled false; our dmhly diminished ones are called diminished. 



vm. 

The Science of Chords. 

Chords in General. 

Transposition.— Doubling. — Close ami O^en 
Harmony.— Inversion.— Completion 

§ 118. A chords in the broadest sense^ is any conjano« 
tion (combination) of more than two tones: in a restricted 
sense, every such combination of from 3 to 5 tones con- 
structed as a succession of thirds, or derivable from any 

such succession. : £"~^ = for instance, is derivable, by 
transposition, from the succession of thirds 



i 
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ftnd iB therefore a chord in. the restricted sense. Such 
chords will first be treated of here.* 

§ 119. All chords are read from the lowest to the 



highest tone. ■A_.^ — is therefore read dfgh, nothgfd. 



§ 120. Chords are divided according to the number 
of their tones into as many part s, which are counted froP L 
the hi ghest to ng^ to the lowest ; thus, first part, second 
part, etc. ~" 

The highest part, or Part I, is also called the Soprano ; the 
lowest part, the Bass. The parts lying between these two are 
called InngiL-Earts. In their relation to the Soprano, all other 
parts are called Lower Parts ; ia relation to the Bass, the rest 
are called Higher Parts. 



(m 



.^.Highest part«ff_(or Soprano, ^.^(^.^(or Part I.)—, 



zg ' fj. zza' 



-^i i9\ 



120. / 



Inner parts. / Lower parts. [ Higher parts. 



(^^E 



22 



owest part. 32 _ (or Raaa.) < 3 Loweaf. part." 



The lowest and tlie highest part are also calle d ouUf 
parts ; and the inner parts, mi ddle parts. 

(Viewed as the four essentially different human voice- 
parts, the first part is called Soprano, the second Alto, the 
third Tenor, the fourth Bass. I'hc two first are performed 
by women or children, the two last by men. Mezzo soprano 
is a female or child's voice lying deeper than soprano and 
high 31 tlian alto; Barytone is a male voice lying deeper 
than tenor and higher than bass). 

§ 121. Every chord, which is constructed of a suc- 
cession of thirds, is called a fundamental chord. The base 
of such a chord is called the fundamental tone. 

'^ The employment of chords in masical composition does not belong 
to elementary instruction, but to a coarse in practical harmony. 
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There are three kinds of fundamental diord*: 
(1) Triad s: 



121. 



g 



(2) Chords of the Seventh ; 



122. : 




-TO- 



l^l^i 



(3) Chords of the Ninth: 



123-S 



^ 
^=^ 



^ 



^^ii 



■w 



M 



The names of chords under (2) and (3) refer to (he 
intervals formed by their outer parts. 

§ 122. Without changing the harmonic significance oi 
name of a chord it may he transposed, i. e. the mutaal 
position of the upper parts, but not the bass note, may be 
altered. Thus the chord 



'24- ^$=^ 



may be ehanged by transposition as follows: 



125. ^^ 



N 



without losing its oharaoter as fundamental ohord. 

The bass remains fixed, but may be transposed to 
another octave if by so doing it does not lose its place as 
bass (lowest) tone. Some transpositions of our ohord now 
follow^ ^ 



I 



1S6. 



^ 



:& 



-<9- 



>! „ . j, « 'y. ' ^ 



lOT 



EXERCISE 41. Transpose the parts of the following 
ohords so, that the chords remain fundamental: 




^^m 




This exercise is to be written out on two staves witb 
and !^i, likewise played by heart at piano.* 

§ 123. Without influencing the name of a ehord the 
number of parts therein can be increased by repetition in 
a higher or lower octave. But the lowest tone must in- 
variably remain the same, even though in another octave. 
Such repetition is called Doubling. Here the example of 
a nine-part triad; 



^ 






^t 



2Z 



-ZSL 



4 



EXERCISE 42. inorease the following fkindamental 
chords to eight parts by doubling: 



I 



I- 



^- 



iia: 



I 

1 



t=g: 



^^ 



1r 



.a. 



ji:j~ 



2^ 



^py- 



■€^ 



I 



SL 



-&' 



-€h 



'jSSl 



ti 



-&• 



?6h 



^ 7T 



* 



lE 



-49 



-&- 



m 



-€h 



-»- 



2ZZ 



jQ. 



i^ 



OL 



2rzn 



§ 124. When two parts in a chord lie so near together, 
that no tone belonging to the chord can be doubled be- 
tween them, they are said to be in close position; e.g,, aii 
successive parts of the following chords: 



127. : 



i 



js: 



JOL. 



^ 



-Cd. 



^=g=g: 



* Notice § 1(^, note under table. The highest and. loweet noCei 
of the chord should not be tori/fen wi cf line. 
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But, where one or more tones of the ehord can be 
doubled between them, they are in open position ; e. g., all 
parts of the following chords: 






& 



in 



A chord whose inner parts lie as near as possible to 
the soprano or to the bass, is said to be in doM posUUm 
(close harmony). 



129. 



ZL 



^ 



2s: 



« 



-6^ 9 9- 



^ f j ~^ r i r ^ ^ =^. 



A ehord between each two successive parts of whieh 
one or more tones belonging to it eould be doubled, is said 
to be in open position (open harmony). 



lao. 



=2^ 



»- 



^ 



-<9 fi^ 



-^- 



'¥ 



:a: 



tto- 



-g" . g« ^ -^ 



«»- 



In many chords we find neither complete elose nor 
open harmony, some parts lying in dose, other in open 
position. This phenomenon is sometimes s^led mixed 
harmony. 

EXERCISE 43. Following fundamental ohords to be 
written out In open harmony on two staves: 



W 



r*^=*^ 



^ 
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Write the following ftindamental chords in open 
liarmony: 




^ 



-^- 



^ 



^- 



zfi 



zz: 



zc 



jU. 



;W 






§ 125. When the tones of a fundamental chord are 
so transposed, that a tone from some upper part becomes 
the bass tone, and the original bass occupies another part, 
we obtain an inversion of the fundamental chord. E. g., in 



m 



g is bass note. Now, if I take instead the b of 



the second part as bass, letting the bass take an upper 



part, e. g. pfa: 



.6^ 



^--- I obtain an inversion of the funda- 



mental chord g-h'd, namely h-d-g, or in open hasmonj: 
g j ^ g^ "~"; with doubled notes: 



m. 



I 



-OL 



-^- 



'49- 



-or 



5^ 



jOL 



It is clear, that every fundamental chord admits of 
many inversions as it has parts above the bass (of course 
without doubling, as in § 121), for each upper part can he 
taken once as bass. 

The inversions are called firsty second, third, etc. Their 
order is determined by the succession of the tones in the 
fundamental chord (§ 119). Thus the original Third, when 
taken as bass, forms the first inversion, the original Fifth 
the second, the Seventh the third, the Ninth the fourth. 
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Here follow a triad and a chord of the Seventh, with 
inversions in close and open haimony. 

132. 




EXERCISE 44. Construct, to the following funda- 
mental chords, the inversions in writing and at piano, 
both in close and open harmony: 




To following inversions construct in like manner the 
fundamental chords: 



I 



■^■ 



-^ 



■v^ 



^ 



^-~^?- 



•rr 



% 



&- 



* 



-^^ 



-6<. 



XM. 



-^- 



-&- 



li 



^- 



■|^ 



I 



^ 



2Z 



PE^S^ 







9*9- 



Jk-T-Jg: 



§ 126. The fundamental or lowest tone of the funda- 
mental chord (§ 121) also retains this name in the in- 
versions, when set among the upper parts. The lowest 
tone of an inversion is called simply its hcas (tone). 

§ 127. ^ Partial chords are also met with, in which 
one or two tones used in forming the above chords are 
wanting In mentioning such chords, the lacking tone is 



^^ 



named, to complete them; thus we call the chord: 

a chord ot the seventh without the Third. 

§ 128. When desired to name a given chord, cross 
out all doubled notes, reduce to close harmony, name, if 
an inversion is now obtained, the fundamental chord of the 



Ill 

same, and complete it ff any tones should be lacking. Then 
go back to the given chord, and analyze it according to 
its relation to the fundamental chord, its number of parts, 
position of harmony, and completeness or incompleteness. E.g. 

Without Fond. 

Given, doubled notes. Close. chord. Completed. 



I 



-<9- 



-Oh 



-&• 



i 



* 



22: 



-» 



-or 



-3S: 



'zr 



-^- 



10^ 



# 



-«- 



.'L 



Besutt, third inyersion of obord of the seventh ^b d f, 
in seven parts and open harmony, without Third (&). 

EXERCISE 45. Complete and name the following 
partial chords: 

P 



4 



\ 



■-^~ 



:*9— 



9^ . 



*— ^- 



-»—^ 



:^t^:i 



vs 



^ o  !> g~r^ a > 



;25r-: 



^ 



4to. 



-l-b^-4— 



^ 



»- 



-«- 



ZT 



:a. 



1?^ j lig-q 



VVhether the added tone takes a chromatic sign, and 
9i what kind, depends upon the key of the given tonea^ 



Speolal Science of Chords** 

The Triad. 

§ 129. A three-part chord, consisting of fundamenta!, 
third and fifth, U called a Triad. 

(a) The Miyot Triail. fonsists of fundamental, major 

As a practical s^nd purely empirical complement to this section, 
the Author's work, "Harm. Exercises at the Piano' (New York, 
G. Schirmer), is well adapted. Thejr are intended essentially for teach- 
ing beginners in piano-pLi}'ing (children), and to develop the popirs 
musical independence from the very outset. 
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third, and perfeet fifth, r fe ^—^j S"^ ^^ ^® called a major 

triad, because it can be ere'^ted on the key-note of the 
major scale from tones of the latter. In this sense it if 
also called fundamental or tonic triad (Tonic ==- Key-note), 
or simply the ^mmGn chord. 

EXERCISE 46. Upon which degrees of the major 
and minor scale can a major triad be erected with tones 
belonging to the soale? 

Name tonic triads of major scales in the Circle of 
Fifths.— Name major triads on degrees of the chromatic 
scale. 



(b) The Minor Triad consists of fundamental, minor I 
third, and perfect fifth. ^ ^ b jE 



It is called a *ritior 



triad, because it can be erected on tLo Key-note of the 
minor scale* from tones ot the latter. In this sense it is 
also called fundamental or tonic triad, or common chord in 
minor. 

EXERCISE 47. On which degrees of the major and 
minor scales is the minor triad found? — Name tonic 
triads of minor keys in Circle of Fifths. — On degrees 
of chromatic scale. 



(e) The Diminished Triad consists of fundamental, 
minor third, and diminished fifth. -]gjy — g 



^i.i 



is found 



on the seventh degree in major, on the second and seventh 

" . ' r Q g ' 

in minor, and is named accordingly. E. g. p ^ ^  



is the diminished triad of C-major or c-minor on the seventh 
degi'ee, or of a-minor on the second degree. 



* In all references to the Minor Scale tbe proper or harmonic sealt 
M meant here. (Comp. § 46, p. 40.) 
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EXERCISE 48. Name diminished triads of major 
keys in Circle of Fifths.— On the second . and seventh 
degrees of minor Iceys in the Circle of Fifths.— On 
chromatic degrees. 

(d) The' Augmented Triad eonsists of fundamental, major 
third, and augmented fifth, gp ftg— % — ^* ^ found on 
the third degree in ndnor. 

EXERCISE 49. Name augmented triads of minor 
keys in Circle of Fifths.- On chromatic degrees. Erect 
the augmented, major, minor, and diminished triads on 
all degrees of chromatic scale. C e gj(, o e g, o et' g, 
et? gt?; ojl ei gx, ott eif gft, cjf e gft, c# e g, etc. 

Inyersions of the Triads. 

§ 130. By transposing the tones of the triad so, that 
the original third is set as hass, we obtain the first inversion 
of the triad, the Chord of the Sixth, so called from its 



highest inteiTal, the sixth. : 



^m 



By transposing the tones of a tiiad so, that the fifth 
is set as bass, we obtain its second inversion, the Chord of 
the Fourth and Sixth, so called from the intervals formed 



^9- 



by its two highest tones with the bass. -^ — f 

134. 
Major Triad and Inversions 

Minor f, ji n 

Dimin. « «. « 




Augnu 



n 



"g? ^ fti^ 



8 
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EXERCISE 50. Name and play tonic triads, with 
their inversions, in major and minor Iceys of Circle of 
Fifths. 

Diminished triads as above. — The augmented triads 
as above. — Construct Circle of Fifths of the several in- 
versions. 

€liord of the Seyenth. 

§ 131. That four-part chord oonsisting of fuodamental, 
third, fifth, and seventh, is named, fi-om its highest interval, 
Chord of the Seventh. The chief chords of flie seranttiL 
are as follows: 

(a) Th e Dominant Chord of the Seventh, having ftin- 
damenta l, major third, perfect fifth, and minor sevenJL* 
situated on tha Fift h (DnTm'mi.Tit) in h nth major and minor; 
often ealled simply Chord of the Dominant v 



0-major. c-minor. 



186. 




&=ir±=A 




^^tW 



EXERCISE 51. Construct, orally and at piano, Do- 
minant chords of the seventh in major md minor Iceys 
of Circle of Fifths. 

(h) TViP Minny fllinri^ of the Seventh has fundamental^ 
mi nor third, diminished fifth, and minor seventh; sit uated 
an the seventE degree in major, aud the second in minor. 



C-major. o-minor. c-minor. 



136. 



m 



I 



t. 



■% 



3: 



■rr 






EXERCISE 52. Minor Chords of the Seventh in 
major and minor as above. 

fc) The Diminished Chord of the Seventh has funda- 
me ntal, minor third^ diminished fifth, and diminished seventh; ^ 
situated on the seventh 
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o-ininor. 



EXERCISE 53. Diminished Chords of the Seventh 
In all minor keys. 

§ 132. Inversions of the 8 Chords of the SeventK 

Dominant Chord 
of the Sev. Minor do. Diminished do. 



-^ 



^ 



Ji, 



la 



C-major. 
c-minor. 



1^%^ 



C-major. 
o-minor. 







f^ — 
e-minor. 



The first inversion of every ohord of the Seventh le 

sailed: 

Chord of the Fifth and Sixth, 

second: Chord of the Third and Fourth, 
third: Chord of the Second. 

All three take their names from the most important 
intervals, namely^ from the two tones which form the Seventh 
in the fundamental chord. 

EXERCISE 54. Construct the three Chords of the 
Seventh mentioned, with their inversions In all keys in 
Circle of Fifths.— Circle of Fifths of the several in- 
versions. — Construct Dominant, minor, and diminished 
Chords of the Seventh on all degrees of chromatic scalOi 
in escending order. Thus g b d f, g bb db f, g br^ db fb ; 
f$ atl oil 6, fi) a c e, f^ a c et?; f, etc. 



Chords of the Ninth. 

§ 13d. The Chord of the Ninth has five tones, fun- 
damental, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth. The most im- 
portant OD.es are: 

(a) The Major Chord of the Ninth, having fundamental, 

8* 
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major third, perfect fifth, minor seyenth, and mi^or ninfh; 
•itaated on the fifth degree in major. 



189. 



^ 



C-major. 



(p) The Minor Chord of the Ninth differs from the 
aboYe by having a minor Ninth. It is sitnated on the fifth 
degree in minoi; 



140. 




ominor. 



^i 



EXERCISE 55. Construct major chords of the ninth 
In all major keys.— Minor chords of the ninth in ail minor 
Iceys.— Major and minor chords of the ninth on all chro- 
matic degrees, then determining the key to which each 
belongs. 

When inverting or transposing this ohord the ninth 
mnst not be set as a second, for thereby the principle of 
oonstruction in consecative thirds wonid be relinquished. 

The mutual inversion of fundamental and ninth to the 
seventh is likewise generally inadmissible. 

Here follow inversions of major and minor ohords of 
the ninth in as close position as possible. 



i*i-^ 



-rr 



-(9 



^ 



— /y^\ — 1 1 9 9 

^ *■ ZZ TOT 



« 



r7» — 



i 



s=i 



W^ 



12 



l«=f 



^ 1 r^"^ 




Is 



■§—^ 



-9- 



w 



^ ^ — '^90 ^ 



These inversions have no special names. The Ninfh of 
diis chord is set regularly in the Soprana 
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EXERCISE 56. (I) Construct, in close and open har- 
mony, the three first Inversions of all major and minor 
Chords of the Ninth, with the Ninth in the Soprano. 

(11) Name the fundamental chords from which the 
following common and agreeable inversions of Chorda 
of the Ninth are derived. 




^ 



jU. 



\fa. 



jO. 



^ 



-^ 



m 



■\^ 



7sr. 



jOl 



■^■ 



-^- 






zc 



H- 



zr 



:t!fi£: 



is£: 



-^- 



P 



§ 134 A ohord of very frequent ocoorrenee is the so- 
called au^mefdei chard of the sixth given below. It consists . 
of a bass note with its major third and augmented sixth, 
and oan be completed to a four-part ehord by adding either 
the ougmenM fourth or the perfect fifth. 



142. :&=z 



I 



EXERCISE 57. Erect it in these three forms upon 
all chromatic degrees; most easily on c d|? d et^ e f gt^ 
g a> a b> b ct>. 

Chord-reading. (Gomp. § 128.) 
(1) Major and Minor Triads (2) and diminished 




(3) and augmented 



i 



^^ 



(4) and GhorcU of the Sixth 



m 




i^^^ 



;i^ 



y»=^ 



tKC 






1*" 



•^9- 



S2C 



"^nv 



-JZ. 



\f9 



1^ 



1 
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(5) and Chords of the Fourth and Sixth 



-^ 

















.a. 



:i^ 



.^^ 



-&• 



ii^^iE 



■« 



pa= 






(6) aad Chords of Dom. Seventh (7)andmin.Ch.of theSeyenth 







s: 



^^6^ft 



■^— |? < g -gg- 



«5? 



^iffi 



■tf'- 



^ 



«9 ^ 






&^ 



£^ 



-^- 



1 



(8) and diminished 



-& G 



& 



^ 



G-9G 






,%=^-=^-j|E 



2S=^lt^^=2E=^*=J^=p^ 







(S<. 



ii 



v^ 



Cd. 



17S—< 



WSh 



(9) and inversions of Chords of the Seventh 



^i^^p 




l a^^^^i^ 




(10) and Chords of the Ninth, with inyersions 




^^iiiE^=:g' 



i* 



tt vy—S^—k^Z^" 



22^ 



.<2 fi a- 



1 



-X^- 



?A 



iB^ 
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(11) and augmented Chords of the Sixtli 



I 
I 



-49- 



"^zi^snzz^ 



TZZZ^uZL-^^lir^^Z^L^ 






^ 



■9^- 



-wr;sziw;5:=:ss: 



I 



^^^=^L-^^=^=^ 



^^^=^^=gg=:t£2^=g--,)g 



■G- 



.^ Cd Q. e. 



jU. 



TJSL 



gz=| g > q g> — ^e,. 



(12) all kinds. 



m 



\t > o ) tM 



,«3 



-Crf. 



pH^^l^^i 






-r? 



izz: 



-?^ 



I 



^^1?; 



e> 9. e h 



■o- 



-»■ 



| l=i ^^=^ ^^ 



Tones foreign to a Harmony. 

§ 135. Tones sounding together with a chord without 
belonging to it are called foreign to the harmony. In 
contradistinction to these, the tones belonging to a chord are 
called harmonic or cAortZ-tones. 

EXERCISE 58. I. Designate the foreign tones in 
the following example. 



143. 




The following characterizations of different kinds of for- 
eign tones are applicable only in simple cases. Where they 
are insufficient, employ the general term — foreign tones. 

Foreign tones are called Passing-notes where they pro- 
gress stepwise from one chord-tone to another on weak counts* 



lii. 



P 



«: 



^ 
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I 



te 



i 



• • 



• * 



4=^4-^-^ 



¥ 



3 



^^ 



ttfcjf 




« * « 



i^ ~^'H''^^T^ 




^&i 



i 



^ 



Foreign tones are called Suspensions, 

originally, when they belong to the preceding ehord| 
and arise by delayed progression: 



^^' tp^B^p 



t 



-& 



I 



3i 



I 
I 



occasionally, when they enter on a relatively tirfmg or 
weak beat either by a skip or after a pause, and 
are followed in the same part (usually stepwise) by a 
chord-tone: 



j ^^rfj^rMf^ ^ ^g ^fea 



^a 



^ 



:5^ 



'19- 



31 



^ 



-6* 



-P-' 



UL. 



^ 



fe 



|rt&"r 




w^ 



i 



^m 



lai 



fe 



(frU «],ji|j'|ji![^ir?, r^l[:j ^ 




p 



^^ 



Foreign tones are ealled Aniie^H(m$9 when thij 
loBf to the next-following ehord: 



m^^^^ 



i 



I! r r r 



^ r f r I r rJ r- ^ 




; iiij' ' i l 



^ 



3 



c^ P'BT^ 



The yariouB kinds of inharmonie tones eannot be treated 
of before Practical Harmony, beoanse for their eomprehension 
the pupil himself must do practical work. 

EXERCISE 58. II. Transpose Examples 144^ 140, 
and 148 into all keys of the Circle of Fifths. 

Fi^ration. — Organ-point 

S 136. The exhibition of a ehord by striking its toaei 
anoeessiTely is ealled the Arpeggio, or Broken Chord, 



ma 




Saeh an exhibition, applied to entire eompositioQa 
parts of the same, is ealled harmome ftguroNon. 
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161. 




The part presented above is the harmonio figuration 
of the following chords: 



]^-U '^ f i t^^ 




Harmonio figuration may be enriohed by foreign tones: 
163. 








EXERCISE 58. III. Figurate the C-major triad, first 
without, and then with, foreign tones. 

Chords containing foreign tones may also be figurated. 
Given Chords: 



154. 

+ 



W'. 



J J J 



T 






4- 



'.^ 



f 



r 



Figuration of the same: 




EXERCISE 58. IV. Construct other figurations of 
the same given chords. 

§ 137. An Organ-point (also Pedal-point, or Pedal) is 
A tDne sustained by one part, during which the chords (and 
sometimes the keys) change in the other parts. 
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^m 




^ 



■J2l 



A 



A 



^ 



6^ 



-^±. 



.^i. 



For nsimiDg the chords during an organ-point the latter 
is not considered* Instead of a sustained tone there is 
sometimes found a repeated, or rhythmioallj figurated, tone. 



i5e. 




^^^^^ ^ 



The organ-pointy too, unites at times with foreign tones. 

EXERCISE 58. V. Point out Organ-points in classic 
compositions. 



By aid of the foregoing the pupil will be enabled to 
analyze musical compositions harmonically, i. e. to deter- 
mine the chords occuning, the foreign tones connected with 
them, the harmonic figurations, and the organ-points. 

The analysis begins with the first two preludes in 
Bach's Well-tempered Clavichord. The names of the chords, 
and their keys, are to be noted between the staves, foreign 
tones above the same, and the inversions in Arabic figures 
below the bass notes. Indicate (^^figure") chord of the si^th 
by 6, chord of fourth and sixth by J, chord of fifth and 
sixth by J, chord of third and fourth by J, chord of the 
second by 2. Degrees of the scale are distinguished^ as 
fundamentals of chords, by Soman figures, but can at present 
be passed over in the analysis. — ^Migor triads are abbrefi- 
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ated ezolusiTely by capitals, minor triads by small lettem 
C means C-migor chord or key; e means c-minor chord or 
key. The organ-point is indicated by a capital under 
the bass note. 

Chords which, like the augmented chord of the sixih, 
belong to no key (e. g., the ti-iad cljt e ^b, the chord of the 
seventh cJH e g^ h)^, the chord of the ninth g h djjf f ab) are 
to be designated simply as triads, or chords of the seventh 
or ninth; or as altered chords formed by chromatio variation- 



View of the 58 Exercises/ 

(1) Write successions of root-names, upwards and down* 
wards, beginning at will with any root-name, and progress- 
ing to its next repetition. — Write successions of root-names, 
skipping every other root-name upward or downward, till 
reaching the one begun with.~Write similar suooessionS| 
skipping 2, 3, 4, or 6 root-names. 

(2) Note-reading. 

(3) Read notes of determined value. 

(4) Write notes of determined value. 
(6) Write rests of determined value. 



(6) Bead notes with chromatic signs. 

(7) Write, play, and designate by root-names notes 
having double chromatic signs. 

(8) Form semitones above and below to root-tones, tc 
sharp and flat tones, to double-sharp and double-flat tones. 
— Write each root-tone and its derivatives formed by chro- 
matic signs. 



* This View of the Exereises is intended chiefly for the direetioii 
of those who, having already gained some knowledge of the mbjeoii 
neraljr deaire to complete it. The headings are at times eondensed} 
the principal, dosing exercises, are marked by italics. 
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(9) Form the enhannonie changes, (1) to roet-tones, 
sharps and flat tones, double-sharp and double-flat tones; 
(2) of the five black keys of piano with g and l^ tones. 

(10) Saise by half a tone sharped, flatted, and double- 
flatted tones. Lower by half a tone sharped, flatted, and 
double-sharped tones. Raise by a whole tone flatted and 
double-flatted tones. Lower by a whole tone sharped and 
double-sharped tones. 

(11) Diatonio Semitones upwards and downwards. Whole 
tones ditto. Chromatio Semitones. 

(12) Gonstruot msjor scales to given key-notea 

(13) Write signatures of all keys. 

(14) The 15 major keys, their order and sigtuUnres. 

(15) Gonstruot harmonic minor scales to given key-note& 

(16) Order of minor scales. 

(17) Belative scale to any given migor or minor scale. 

(18) Order of relative scales. 

(19) Gonstruot harmonic minor scales to the relative 
major scales. 

(20) Learn harmonic minor scales by heart 

(21) Construct melodic minor scales. 

(22) Gonstruot, to unusual key-notes, major scales and 

their relative harmonic and melodic minor scales. 



(23) Auxiliary terms and terminations. 

(^4) Strong and weak beats in the commonest kinds 
of measure.— Accentuation of given notes in various kinds 
of measure.— Naming measures from note-values. 

(25) Formation of rhythms in various 



(26) To name given intervals. 

(27) To form intervals ahove and below. 

(28) To augment and diminish intervals by a semitonei 

(29) To augment and diminish intorvals by a whole tone. 

(30) Intervals of the mi^jor scale. 
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(31) Determination of given migor and perfect intervala 

(32) Determination of given m^jor and minor intervals. 

(33) Determination of given major, perfect, minor and 
diminished intervals. 

(34) Determination of given major, perfect, minor and 
augmented intervals. 

(35) Continuation of foregoing. 

(36) Form, to key-notes of major scales, the perfect, 
major, minor, augmented, and diminished intervals above; 
to root-tones, and /^ and 51^, the same below. 

(37) Determine by transposition given intervals, whose 
lower tone is not the kev-note of a diatonic scale. 

(38) Construct to every root-tone, sharp tone, and flat tone, 
every interval above and below. 

(39) Intervals of the minor scale. 

(40) 1. Construct, accordinc: to their width in whole 
and half-tones, intervals above auJ below, and deteimine 
Iheir key. — 2. Genera of the min. 3, p. 4, p. 5, maj. 6, 
maj. 7, and p. 8. — ^3. Construct series of tones separated from 
each other by a fixed interval. 



(41) To transpose parts of fundamental chords so, that 
the latter remain fundamental. 

(42) Increase fundamental chords to eight parts by 
doubling. 

(43) Write out fundamental chords given in close har- 
mony into open hai-niony, and vice versa. 

(44) Construct inversions to given fundamental choi db.— 
Construct fundamental chords from given intcivals. 

(45) Complete given |)artial chords. 

(46) Upon wliich degrees of the major and minor scale 
ean a major triad be erected with tones belonging to the 
same?— Name tonic ti-iads of major scales in the Circle of 
Fifths. — Name major triads on deirrees of the chromatic 
scale. 
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(47) On which degrees of the major and minor seales 
ii the minor triad fonnd? — Name tonio triadB of minor keys 
in Circle of Fifths.— On degrees of chromatic scale. 

(48) Diminished triads of all major keys in Circle of 
Fifths. — Of minor keys on the second and seventh dc<^ree.— 
Of all chromatic degrees. 

(49) Name augmented triads of all minor keys in 
Circle of Fifths. — Of all chromatic degrees. — Form aug- 
mented, major, minor and diminished triads on all degrees 
of chromatic scale. 

(50) Name and play tonic triads of all major and 
minor keys in Circle of Fifths, with inversions. — Ditto di- 
minished triads of all chromatic degrees, with inversions. — 
Ditto augmented tiiads of all chromatic degrees. — Construct 
Circle of Fifths of the several inversions. 

(51) Construct, orally and at piano, Dominant chords of 
the seventh in major and minor keys of the Circle of Fifths. 

(52) Minor chords of the seventh in major and minor. 
(63) Diminished chords of the seventh in all minor keys. 

(54) The three chords of the seventh mentioned, with 
inversions in all keys.— Circle of Fifths of the several in- 
versions.— Donnnant, minor, and diminished chords of the 
seventh on all degrees of chromatic scale, descending. 

(55) Consti'uct major chords of the ninth in all maiof 
keys.— Minor chords of the ninth in all minor keys. — Major 
and minor chords of the ninth on all chromatic degreeS| 
then determining their key. 

(56) Construct, in close and open harmony, the three 
first inversions of all major and minor chords of the ninth, 
without inverting the ninth to a seventh. — Name the funda- 
mental chords from which given common and agreeable in- 
versions of chords of the ninth are derived. 

(57) Cousti'uct nuirniented chord of the sixth on all 
ehromatic degrees. — Clior d-r coding , 

(58) Designation of foreign tones. — Harmonic AnalyHs. 



Index. 



KnmlMcs after kejr-words refer to {|. 



Abbreviations 54. I 

Accent 75, 83. 86, 87, 90 ; « point 

after letter 7, 
iSolian 116. 
After-beat 67. 
Alia breve 80. 
Air ottava 8. 
Alto clef 7; voice 120. 
Anticipation 135. 
Appoggiatura 62, 63. 
Arpeggio 136. 

Articulation, i w ner, of measare 86, etc. 
Ascending 2, 103, 135. 
Auf takt (initial arsis) 85. 
Augmented intervals 105, 110, 114 ; 

chord of sixth 134. 

Bach 51 (note), 72, 135, 137 

Bar 19, 25, 76. 

Baritone 120. 

Bass clef 5, 7 ; voice 120. 

Beat, strong and weak 83, 90, 95 ; 

of a trill 68. 
Beating time 95. 
Beethoven 63, 72, 93. 
Binary measure 81. 
Bipartite measure 88. 
Bis 61. 
Brace 5. 
Bracket 17. 



Breve 13. 

Broken chords 186. 

C-clef 5, 7. 

Children's voices 7, 120. 

Chopin 62, 94. 

Chord 118, 129 ; broken 136. 

Chord-tones 135. 

Chromatic scale 49; semitone 88; 
signs 28, 25, 29, (how to write) 
30, 32, 66, 68 ; order of signs la 
signature 39. 

Church modes 116. 

Circle of Fifths and Fourths 58. 

Clefs 4, 7, 15 (Note 6) 94. 

Close harmony 124. 

Coda 57 

Complementary intervals 115. 

Compound measure 82, 87. 

Contra-octave 7. 

Count 78, 79, 90. 

Da capo 56. 

Dehn 117. 

Degree 32, 33 ; of scale 48, 50, 118| 

117. 
Delivery 97, 100. 
Descending 2, 116. 
Diatonic scales 36, 46 ; Table of pp 

42 — 3 ; semitone 33. 
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DictioDaries, musical 101. 
Diminished intervals 105, 109, 110/ 

115. 
Direct 73. 

Dominant 48 ; chord of 131. 
Dorian 116. 

Dot 15—17 ; before note 100. 
Double compound measure 82, 87. 
Double contraoctave 7. 
Doubled notes 123. 
Double-flat 28. 
Double-natural 29. 
Double-sharp 27. 
Double-triplet 89. 
Double-whole-rest 18. 
Doubling 123. 
Doubly augmented and diminished 

intervals 111. 
Duration, see Value. 

Eighth-note 10 ; rest 18. 

Eleventh 114. 

Enharmonic change 31, 53, 109, 113. 

Even measure 88. 

Execution 97, 100. 

Expanded and contracted intervals 

104. 
Expression 97, 101. 

F-clef 5, 7. 
Female voices 7, 120. 
Fifth 48, 53. 102, 115. 
Fifth and sixth, chord of 182. 
Fifths, circle of 53. 
Figuration, harmonic 136. 
Fine 55, 57. 

Flat (b) 24 : (bb) 28, 29. 
Foreign tones 135. 
Four-lined octave 7. 
Fourth 48, 102, 115. 
Fourth and sixth, chord of 130. 
Fourths, circle of 53. 
Fundamental 85, 48, 121, 126 ; chord 
121. 

G-clef 5, 7. 
Genera 116. 



G^eral Pause 19. 
G. P. 19. 

Grand staff 9 (note). 
Great octave 7. 

Half -note 10 ; rest 18 ; tone 20, 21, 
33 (chromatic and diatonic). 

Harmonic figuration 136 ; minor 
scale 40—46 ; tones 135. 

Harmony, close, mixed, and open 
124 ; science of 118 (foot-note) 

Haydn 51 (note), 63, 72. 

Head of note 10, 54. 

High and low tones 1. 

Hold (-r) 55, 57. 

Hook 10, 12. 

Hypophrygian 116. 

Inharmonic tones 135. 

Intervals 102 et seq. ; over octave 114; 
absolute width of 116 ; measure- 
ment 116 ; diatonic 117 ; reform 
of nomenclature 117 ; major and 
minor 105, 108, 109, 115. 

Inversion of Intervals 115 ; of chords 
125 ; of triads 130 ; of chord of 
Seventh 132, of Ninth 133. 

Ionian 116. 

Italian terms 74. 

Key 46, 50, 94, 117. 
Key-note 35. 

Ijeading-note 48. 

Ledger lines 6, 9 (note), 15 (8) r» 

mark. 
Length, see Value. 
Like-named tones 44, 50, 52. 
Lines of staff 6, 9 (note), 8a 
Loco 8. 
Low tones 1. 
Lowest part 120. 
Lydian 116. 



aggiore 74. 
Major scale 34, 87--39, 105, 107, llflt 
112. 113 ; p. 42. 
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Male voices 7, 120. 

Marx 117. ' 

Measure 19, 25, 75, 87, 88 (even and 

odd), 97, 99. 
Measure-rest 19. 
Mediant 48. 

Melodic minor scale 45, 46. 
MetronDme 96. 
Mezzo soprano clef 7 (note); voice 

120. 
Middle parts 120. 
Minore 74. 

Minor key, mode, scale 40, 41, 45-47. 
Mixed harmony 124. 
Mixolydian 116. 
Mode 50 ; Church Modes 116. 
Mordent 72. 
Mozart 63, 72, 94. 
Musical terms 74. 

Jiatural (t;) 26 ; (tlft) 29. 

Natural scale 35. 

Ninth 114 ; chord of 121 , major and 
minor 133. 

Notation 7. 15 (remark), 31-32. 

Notes 4, 6, 10-13 ; names of 6 ; read- 
ing 7, 9 ; how to write 15 (note), 
31 (note) ; table of notes in all 
clefs, p. 7. 

Octave 3, 7, 48, 102, 114. 
Odd measure 88. 
Once-accented octave 7. 
One-lined octave 7, 114. 
Open harmony 124. 
Organ -point 187. 
OttJiva bassa 8 ; all' ottava 8. 
Outer parts 120. 

Part 19. 120. 123 ; Inner parts 105, 
Partial chords 127. 
Passing-note 135. 
Pause (-r) 55, 57. 
Pedal-point 137. 

Perfect intervals 105, 107, 110, 115. 
Phrygian 116. 

Pitch 1, 7. 9 (remark), 14, 31 (note), 
32. 



Position, close and open K34. 
Prima volta 60. 
Prime 48. 102, 114, 116. 
Progression, ascending and descend^ 
ing 2 ; stepwise 9, 50. 

Quarter-note 10 ; rest 18. 
Quintuplet 17. 

Reading music 7, 9. 
Related keys 52—53. 
Relative scales 42, 43,«50— 53. 
Rendering 97. 
Repeat 56 et seq. 
Resonance 97, 98. 
Rests 18, 19 ; use of 93. 
Rhythm 92. 
Root-names 2 ; tones 3, 102. 

Scales 34, 39, 40, 41 ; view of all pp. 

42—3 ; scale and key 60. 
Second 48, 102, 115, 183 ; chord of 

132. 
Seconda volta 60. 
Segno, al or dal 57. 
Segue 73. 

Semitone, chromatic and diatonic 83. 
Seventh 48, 102, 115 ; chord of the 

121, 131 ; dominant chord of, 

minor, diminished 131. 
Sextuplet 17, 89. 
Shake 67. 
Shape of notes 10. 
Sharp (Jt) 23 ; (X) 27, 39. 
Signature 38, 39, 96 ; false 51 (note). 
Simile 73. 

Simple measure 82, 87. 
Singing 46 (note), 113 (p. 93). 
Sixteenth-note 10 ; rest 18. ' 
Sixth 48, 102, ' 15 : chord of the 130 ; 

augmented 13 1. 
Sixth-note 16. 
Sixty-fourth-note 12. 
Slur 17. 100. 
Small octave 7. 
Soprano clef 5, 7 ; part 120, 138 ; 

voice 7, 120. 
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Spaces in staff 6, 9 (note), 188. 

Species, see Genera. 

Spontini 54. 

Staff 4, 6, 7 ; Grand 9 (note). 

Standard scale 85, 42. 

Stem of note 6, 10, 15. 

Step 9, 22, 36. 

Stepwise progression 9, 50. 

Stroking togetlier 10, 12, 15 remark 

(7). 54. 
Strong accent 83, 90, 135. 
Subdivisions of counts. 84, 89, 90, 

95 ; of measures 87, 93. 
Su-bdominant 48. 
Suspension 135. 
Syncopation 91, 92. 

Table of diatonic scales pp. 42 — 3. 

Tail 6. 

Tempo 96. 

Tenor clef p. 7 and § 7 ; voice 7, 120. 

Tenth 114. 

Ternary measure 81. 

Third 48, 102, 115—116, 118. 

Third and fourth, chord of 132. 

Third-notes 16. 

Thirteenth 114. 

Thirty-second-note 12 ; rest 18. 

Three-lined octave 7. 

Thrice-accented octave 7, 114. 



Tie 14, 17, 93. 

Time 77, 80—82, 86—^, 94; rare 94. 

Time-signature 77, 79, 80 ; double 87. 

Time-unit 90. 

Tonic 35, 48. 

Transposition 113; of noteB In a 

chord 118, 122. 
Treble clef 7 ; voice 120. 
Tremolo 54. 

Triad 121. 129 ; Inversions 190. 
TriU 67 ; chain of trills 71. 
Tripartite measure 88. 
Triplet 16, 18, 89. 
Tritone 110. 
Turn 64 et seq. 
Twelfth 114. 
Twelfth-note 16. 
Twice-accented octave 7. 
Two-lined octave 7, 114. 

Talue (length, duration) of tones I0» 

14, 55, 91, 93. 
View of the 58 Exercises, p. 124. 
Violin clef 5, 7. 

l¥agner 30. 

Weak accent (count) 83, 90, 135. 

Whole note 10 ; rest 18, 19 ; tone 

22, chromatic 33. 
Writing notes 15 (remark). 



